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WANT OF WORK AND POVERTY. 


THE whole of mankind is supported in life by the productions of 
the earth in some shape or way. All other occupations are depen- 
dent upon agriculture and manufactures. Each nation should be 
mainly supported by the produce of the country it inhabits. Even 
in the case of imports, it ought at any rate chiefly to pay for them 
by its own productions. A nation which had no agriculture except 
ornamental, and which only manufactured imported material would 
be in a very weak position, and so far as we are in that position, 
we are weak. An instance of that has just occurred. On the 
10th November, at the Royal United Service Institution, Mr. 
Douglas Owen read an essay on what measures should be adopted 
in war time to maintain a food supply during war ; I presume mainly 
because we are so largely dependent upon other nations and coun- 
tries for our necessary supplies. Mr. Owen suggested that in case 
of urgency we should intercept neutral ships with supplies of food, 
paying reasonably for them. That would be starting again one of 
the objectionable features of sea wars which was supposed to be 
largely done away with, mainly because, owing to our suicidal ar- 
rangements, we are not in a position reasonably to supply our 
own wants. Hence, it is evident that, as every nation lives by its 
work, even the wealthy do, only it is largely other persons’ work: 
there is nothing more important to the stability of a nation than 
not to interfere in any way so as to diminish its productive powers. 
This has been greatly interfered with in the British nation by :— 

(1) Private ownership of land, which allows a few to hold 
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large quantities without paying to the nation any adequate value 
for it. 

(2) Taxes and duties on production of all sorts, necessarily 
decrease production much more than if the whole revenue was 
derived from land and national undertakings. 

(3) Before railways were started, production was greatly hin- 
dered by want of adequate communication. 

(4) Since railways were started, home production has been 
greatly hindered by the railways being chiefly used for imports, 
very much smaller rates being charged to importers, hid in through 
rates chiefly, and the canals to about three-fourths have been pur- 
posely allowed to silt up, so that they should not interfere with the 
preferences given to importers and others. 

(5) Preferences in favour of places, which crowds the people 
together. 

(6) Preferences in favour of rich and other special persons, 
which cause business to go into a few hands. 

Of these, by far the most important matter for attention, with- 
out delay, are the railway preferences, because it would act very 
quickly, directly it was known that all preference was to be done 
away with on the railways, so that our own producers would have a 
fair opportunity. Home producers would at once start into life in 
a way they have never yet been able to do. 

It is impossible to give preference for imports over our rail- 
ways without substituting them for the productions which we ought 
to, and have an inherent right to, make for ourselves. 

So far as our agricultural products are concerned, as we do 
not export them, except to a very small extent, their unfair dis- 
placement is an absolute loss of work, not made up at all. In the 
case of manufactures, we do export, and therefore it is just possible 
that, notwithstanding that our manufacturers and tradespeople 
generally labour under great disadvantages, owing to their being 
charged much higher railway rates than importers are, i¢ is just 
possible we may produce as much of manufactures as if there were 
no preferences; in my opinion it is not at all likely. 

We have for a good many years been importing: Ist, live 
cattle from America, etc., at much lower railway rates than our own 
farmers were charged, till it was interfered with legally on account 
of its unhealthiness and cruelty; then it was carried on as frozen 
meat from America, etc.; now it has been found that meat of all 
sorts can be imported from Australia, or anywhere else, by keeping 
it at about 32 degrees of temperature. 

So far as we have a shortage of supply of our own meat, 
which is necessarily much better than imported, it is quite right to 
let imported meat come in, on the same terms as our own, from 
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the port of arrival; but to charge importers very much less, or 
any less, railway charges, than our own meat producers have to pay, 
is not only very unjust and illegal, but excessively stupid, as it re- 
duces our own means of support in the way of meat production, 
which necessarily ramifies through to other descriptions of work, 
and therefore causes widespread want of work, and want of work 
causes poverty. This is equally true of any of our productions 
which are unjustly charged higher railway rates, or other charges, 
than either importers or other favoured persons have to pay. I 
believe there is no exception. The railway directors for 
about eighty years have most unjustly and illegally given 
importers of all articles, not only smaller, but very much 
smaller rates, than they charge to home producers: the won- 
der is that the nation has been able to stand up at all against such 
an extensive crime. This has another aspect, whether, as now, 
the railways and canals are taken as private property, or, if they 
were nationalised, as they ought to be without any unnecessary 
delay, the income from them is one of the important assets of the 
nation ; carrying for importers at such very low rates, is a heavy 
loss to the shareholders, and renders them less capable of pur- 
chasing, travelling, sending freight by railways, paying for house 
accommodation, etc., etc, thus ramifying in all directions to the 
very great detriment and weakening of the nation. 

The railway law says that each person is to be charged the 
same, not only for the same, but also for similar service; and in 
the various trials which have occurred, judges have decided to the 
same effect. They have also decided that there is to be no differ- 
ence in rates between large and small quantities, unless something 
is saved owing to the large quantity. The railway directors have 
unintentionally put forward that there is no difference relatively 
in cost of carriage between large and small quantities, only as to 
collection and distribution. 

I believe the only reason that railway directors have been able 
continuously for about 80 years to put on one side their duties as 
trustees of the railways for the nation and the shareholders is that 
there is no fine or other punishment for such neglect or malpractice. 

The effects of the unfair reduction of our agricultural produc- 
tion are to decrease largely the number of men and women em- 
ployed. They have either to take less wages; go into towns, 
where they cause, by increased competition, reduction of wages, or 
to emigrate. The value of the land decreases considerably, and 
the owners have to go into the professions, largely reducing the 
emoluments in those occupations, or become clerks at very small 
incomes, or to emigrate. In my opinion, the same results, I sup- 
pose to a smaller extent, but still serious, result with regard to those 
engaged, or who ought to be engaged, in manufacturing. 
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There are large preferences in favour of all imports, and in 
the case of grain via New York and Liverpool (according to a book 
recently published), it is carried over our railways in through rates, 
at about one-sixth to one-fifth of a penny per ton per mile; while 
our own grain, for our own consumption, has to pay variously from 
nine to seventeen times as much (see note). All preferences 
are always for private ends. The preferences on grain 
manifestly greatly benefit very rich men, some in the House of 
Lords, who hold millions of acres abroad, including the United 
States. An engineer told me that he had to obtain some portions 
of machinery from Germany ; he had to pay very much less railway 
and other rates from Germany, than if he sent any machine by 
railway in the United Kingdom. A sculptor told me the same 
with regard to sculptures from Italy. 

Unemployment arises from temporary.and lasting causes. One 
of the temporary causes is over supply of markets, chiefly 
abroad ; almost entirely dependent on the credit system, which is 
generally supposed to increase business, by credit being used in- 
stead of cash. On the contrary, in the long run, it both diminishes 
business, and causes inferiority of production (which means reduc- 
tion of work), owing to the artificial competition. 

As a matter of fact, all business is done for cash, and cannot 
be done in any other way—the manufacturer, the seller, the buyer, 
the bank, or its customers, etc., are out of cash, in case it is the 
workpeople, business stops altogether. The credit is only between 
two or more parties, as to who shall be out of cash. The objects 
are two :— 

(a) To assist persons to do business who have not themselves 
the means ; and 


1.—I have deduced these particulars from the following extracts out of “The 
Ruin of Rural England: A Warning,” by John Wesley Martin. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and Co., Ltd.). Page 94. September, 1901: “ 
an instance, the sea freight for grain, at the moment of writing, between New 
York and Liverpool, is 14d. per bushel, which is 3s. 84d. {nearly) per ton. As 
the through rate to London is 24d. per bushel, or 6s. 8d. per ton, it follows that 
by deducting the sea freight, we arrive at the sum of a fraction under 3s. per 
ton as the railway charge for grain between Liverpool and London (which is 
well within the mark).” 

Pages 96 and 97: “For instance, a rate of 4s. 11d. per ton is charged for 
wheat from Felstead to Chelmsford, in truck loads, a distance of 20} miles.” 
“The rate for grain from Crewe to London is 16s. 4d. per ton in four-ton lots, 
so that the foreign wheat carried to London at 3s. per ton from Liverpool, 
shows a preference in favour of the foreigners (? importers) of 13s. 4d. per ton, 
compared with the home rate from Crewe.” 

It is the importers who have the preference, not necessarily foreigners. 

Distance, Liverpool to London, a little over 200 miles, at 3s. per ton, comes 
out less than three-fourths of a farthing per ton per mile. 

Felstead to Chelmsford, 20} miles, at 16s. 4d., comes out at nearly 3d. per 
ton per mile, or about 16 times as much as the rate for imported grain. 

Crewe to London is 158 miles, at 16s. 4d. it is about 13d. per mile, or 
between six and seven times as much as imported grain. 

Apart from my own experience for many years back, I got my information 
also from “Railway Rates and Radical Rule,” by J. Buckingham Pope, 1884. 
(Kegan, Paul, French, and Co., 1, Paternoster Square.) 
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(6) That the lenders should obtain interest without running 
risk or trouble. 

Trade consists of three main divisions :— 

First, home trade in home productions, which is manifestly the 
most important, because it causes much the most work. All 
healthy nations should manifestly supply themselves with as much 
as they can, provided it is equal in quality to what they can import. 
No self-respecting nation will allow its own means of support to be 
interfered with, either by home or foreign enemies, the home ones 
being much the most dangerous. . 

The second most important division of trade is exports—so 
far as it consists of work done by the nation in question. 

The third division of trade in importance is imports—which 
is only advantageous for the following reasons:—{a) To supply 
raw material to be made up; (4) to supply articles which the im- 
porting nation cannot as well produce themselves; (c) in case of 
scarcity to supply what may be needful; any special advantages 
given to importers of finished articles, or of any articles that we 
can produce as well, or better, ourselves; substitutes imports for 
our own production, and thus diminishes work, and in consequence 
the stability of the nation. 

Temporary interferences with trade, such as credit, cause waves 
of much and little work. 

Permanent interferences, such as monopoly of land and rail- 
way preferences, cause constant diminution of work, temporarily 
made up by increase of population, so long as the nation in ques- 
tion retains sufficient vitality to go on increasing in number. 

As a nation increases in population, the work will propor- 
tionately increase, unless artificially and artfully interfered with, as 
is the case in the United Kingdom; without that interference it 
would be of a constant and steady character. 

Of course, it is necessary for each generation to be instructed 
and trained as to its future work; so as to make it fit both for its 
own wants, and to hold its own with other nations. 

The United Kingdom, consisting of two islands, the attention 
of its inhabitants during all its known history has naturally been 
much drawn to trade by sea. This idea has gone on increasing, 
till home trade in home productions is very largely out of the 
nation’s thoughts. When our newspapers talk of trade being good 
or bad, their reference is almost exclusively to imports and 
exports. 

For many years, constantly increasing, there have been bitter 
complaints of want of work, and of wages and salaries, and other 
incomes, for the majority, going down; also of bad business. The 
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answer is always the same, “ You must be mistaken; imports and 
exports are increasing.” Hardly anyone, apparently, seems to 
dream of the fact that increase of imports, beyond what is fairly 
required, is a dad sign, and means that a greater number of our 
people will have to emigrate, to take less pay, or to swell the ranks 
of the unemployed. Very large quantities of work have also, and 
are being done away with by monopolisation of land all over the 
United Kingdom. 

To remedy this state of things, the land and railway, etc., laws, 
must be altered, or the nation will come to much grief. 

In each of these cases I believe nationalisation to be the only 
efficient remedy. 

What can be a better source of income than land? It is the 
prime necessary for occupation and support, hence from its nature 
it ought to bring in most of the national income, and should in- 
clude everything that requires land for national wants, such as 
railways, canals, waterworks, etc., etc. All other income, whether 
import and export duties, or rates on income or on production, etc., 
interfere with production, and discourage the natural flow of trade, 
which no one can possibly have the knowledge to grasp; to men- 
tion only one thing: men or women of special powers for manu- 
facturing, agriculture, or trade, may arise anywhere; no one can 
have a right to say to them, as the railway directors do, you shall 
not stop where you are, but go to those places for which we give 
preferences. So each nation, whether British or not, should not 
be interfered with in any fair way of trading. It is healthy to have 
fair competition, unhealthy for trade to be interfered with for 
personal unfair aggrandisement. 

Almost always the enemies of any nation inside it are much 
more dangerous, and do much more damage, than any real or sup- 
posed enemies outside. If any nation wishes to guard against 
deterioration, it will keep up unceasing war against internal mal- 
practice. 


N. M. TAYLER. 





LYING TO POWER (OR PERDITION?) 


WHENEVER I am rash enough to discuss public affairs with two or 
three of my business acquaintances, I can seldom get far without 
provoking an exclamation of “ Yah! Socialist!” or some more or 
less polite equivalent of that. At the present time the majority 
of men of business—“ practical men,” as they flatter themselves— 
are obsessed with dread of Socialism as with a nightmare; and 
scarcely less prevalent with them is the silly conviction that 
Socialism and the policy of the present Liberal Government are 
one and the same. Some weeks before the plunge into revolu- 
tion and while, too sanguine, I credited the Peers with sufficient 
instinct of self-preservation, and intelligence in reading the omens, 
to preserve them from suicide; talking with a friend, whose occu- 
pation interests him in building, I ventured the opinion that their 
lordships would not refuse to pass the Finance Bill; on which he 
exclaimed, with a shudder of mingled fear and indignation: “ God 
help the country, then!” To him, evidently, the Bill represents 
universal plunder and desolation—of business in general, and of his 
own business in particular. He dubs it “Socialism”; being 
equally ignorant of the one and the other. Of Socialism he has 
no knowledge whatever; in his mind it is the equivalent of 
anarchy—its opposite. Of the Finance Bill he is just as pro- 
foundly ignorant. Plutus, by means of his tariffraffing wage- 
slaves and successful journals, in which most of whatever editorial 
and “news” space is not sold for disguised but patent advertise- 
ment is devoted to political misrepresentation; has taken care of 
that, having at the last General Election experienced the (tem- 
porary) power of persistent untruth as a political weapon, and 
having long since learned also how to outdo with fundamental 
falsehoods the “terminological inexactitudes” (surely the most 
inept—and therefore naturally popular—synonym ever invented 
for lies), which were his inspiration and model. There are few 
political campaigns in which you do not find the /zars-rock out- 
cropping here and there; but in this tariffrafing campaign it is 
everywhere present and everywhere visible. 

By deliberate and daily falsification of information, both 
by suppression and by invention, and by unblushing reiteration 
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of arguments, of which the absurdities have been exposed till they 
stink in all sensitive nostrils, the gutter rags of the tariffraffing 
ptess have for the time overshadowed the ordinary business mind 
with a dread as of coming deluge; and, good Christians as they 
boast themselves, those who control these fountains of shame take 
no thought for the morrow; sufficient for heir day is the dis- 
honour thereof. During an observation of newspaper politics 
which goes back to the early sixties, I have seen no such exhibi- 
tion of impudent and transparent mendacity as that which now 
appeals to the public. 

The most astonishing characteristic of it is—not its extent, 
though that is well-nigh boundless—but, rather, its audacity. Our 
gutter-champions of “ religion” do not hide their falsities under 
bushels, nor torture them into semblances of truth. Theirs are not 
“frigid and calculated lies,” but, like Dante’s towers of Dis, “ all 
glowing red, as iron from smithy fire.” No man, who cares to 
ascertain the truth, needs be deceived by them; their produce 
bears its quality branded large into its very substance. Knocked 
day, these incarnate ineptitudes come up again to-morrow as bold 
down and apparently smashed and powdered by stated facts to- 
as ever, trusting for effect to mere assurance and reiteration. That 
this daring mendacity is effective over a multitude of even what 
one calls “educated” males and females, there is, unfortunately, 
no excuse for doubting. What ratio those affected by it bear to 
the total electorate remains to be discovered. What is certain is: 
that it will not be successful permanently. 

The trouble with systematic untruth is, that, sooner or later, 
your liar gets to be known for such, and then even truth from 
him, if by chance he be guilty of it, is discredited as falsehood. 
In this matter, the force of reaction is seldom less than the origi- 
nal force, and often it is greater. Misled by the exaggerated 
appeals of 1900 into thinking that.a vote for the Tory Govern- 
ment and against the Boers meant a vote for British agricultural 
and other colonists in South Africa, and finding themselves utterly 
mistaken in that expectation and in the hopes founded on it, a mul- 
titude—not only of those who had come back from the war, but 
also of their relatives and friends and acquaintances—gave effect 
to their bitterness by voting against the Tory party in 1906, and 
so helped considerably to turn the ebb of stranding contempt into - 
a flood of overwhelming: destruction. 

Waters of ampler volume in that same flood were the exag- 
gerations and fictions about Chinese slavery and big versus little 
loaves, and other stich appeals to ignorance and fear ; of which the 
reaction has yet to be suffered by the authors and temporary bene- 
ficiaries of them. And, if, through weakness of this Liberal 
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Government, or by folly of the bedeviled masses, the present fire- 
works of falsehood should herald a working victory for the tariff- 
raffers and the ennoblers of the most successful degrader of jour- 
nalism, there will once again be a heavy bill of damages to pay. 
For my own part, as a plain man of affairs, with some faculty of 
discerning chalk from cheese, I resent the insult of falsehood too 
manifest to be successful against me, almost more than the effec- 
tive wrong of skilful and successful deception ; and the fact, that I 
see something of the same mood among the more intelligent of the 
throng that are at close grips with life, is some compensation for 
the effect of plodding and scarcely disguised misrepresentation 
which I see among what are supposed to be the more intelligent 
classes. 

It used to be assumed that, when the principle—* one man 
(fool or philosopher), one vote ”—should have been accepted and 
established—as now it nearly is—the perfect commonwealth 
would have arrived, or would be near arriving: that out of the 
mouths of ignorance, incompetence, superstition, bigotry, sentimen- 
talism, greed, and all the other forms of stupidity, which have 
hitherto beset the human kind, and have constituted a heavy drag 
on its rarer endowments, we should, by driving them to the polling- 
booths and gathering their votes, distil and perfect the essential 
power of wisdom and justice. 

Never having rejoiced in that sweet illusion, I have been 
spared the disappointment of losing it; but, I fear that some of 
those whom it gladdened must be suffering considerably in their 
dreams. It was a beautiful imagination: possible to you only if 
you were blind to the dominant qualities of existing mankind, or 
expected that human character and intelligence would be trans- 
muted and glorified by a few Acts of Parliament and some catch- 
words; but not possible to any unhypnotised mind which holds 
cheese and chalk to be essentially and eternally diverse and in- 
capable of transmutation by any known art or temperature. In 
order to indulge the sweet illusion, you had to draw your mental 
blinds, and so shut out the dreary November rains and fogs of the 
actual world, and light the gas. But the outside gloom is not 
abolished thereby, and you cannot live permanently in the little 
artificial brightness which you have made for yourself within it. 

It is but too apparent that the triumph of Demos, in the crude 
kind in which it has been prayed for hitherto, means often’ the 
triumph of Plutus and the regency of Beelzebub. 

Be the immediate issue as it may, the stain of mendacity 
over much of our political and social life is so deep and mordant, 
that, unless the pillared firmament de rottenness, and earth’s base 
built of stubble, it will one day need to be hewn and purged away 
with steel and blood. 
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What disheartens me is: That I fail to see whence the pur- 
ging is to come—by whom it is likely to be effected The spirit 
animating all classes alike is largely a narrow regard for material 
gain or loss to self or class. There is almost no respect or search 
for just principle, and, consequently there is little perception of 
any such lodestar. They whose larger external endowment and 
circumstance might be expected to breed larger faculty and altruis- 
tic sense (which is very different from foolish sentimentality) are 
scarcely less narrow and obtuse than the masses on whose backs 
they consciously or unconsciously ride. 

In an article printed in a former number of this Review, I 
declared that I, for my poor part, would rather be governed even 
by the present jumbled rubbish of the Peerage, than by a single 
Chamber elected by unmitigated Demos. After the ignoble ex- 
hibition, which the intervening months have afforded, of the petty 
personal greed and suicidal folly of the well-provided classes in 
general, and of the hereditary “nobility” in particular, i am 
tempted to say: That, if the controlling influence is to be mate- 
rial self-seeking, then, the wider the area over which the self- 
seeking power is extended, the less concentrated and unjust will 
be its effects; and that the recent action of the peers and their 
tariffrafing and publican drovers, and the stupid indifference or 
unprincipled sympathy with which that action is regarded by 
many of the professional and commercial classes, have convinced 
me that the only road to a true aristocracy (by which alone human 
wealth is achieved) lies through the sloughs and swamps of utter 
democracy. 

And, since the journey must be made, I see no use in post- 
poning it by lingering on the barren sands of privilege unearned 
by service. If ever we get a real aristocracy, it will have many 
privileges and endowments ; but they will not be of the nature of 
unearned increment, nor even unearned retention; they will be 
bestowed for service, and will be of such kinds as strengthen and 
inform and encourage to service; not of such as enervate and 
enslave. 

The problem before us—the revolutionary change required— 
is, in the first place, psychic rather than economic. Without an 
increased love of justice and beauty and strength, we shall get no 
permanent material amendment; nor would any such amendment, 
if imposed merely by external power, last long. The ray of hope, 
which, shot from afar, penetrates the gloom, is: that one does see 
—here and there, and that in unexpected places—some indications 
and even beginnings of such psychic change. May they continue 
and multiply till, by natural and inevitable sequence, all economic 
good shall be added thereto. 

FLAvus SECUNDUS. 
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A HEALTHY RACE: 
WOMAN’S VOCATION. 


IN the article, “Race Betterment: The Nation’s Duty,” which 
appeared in the third number of the Eugenics Review, attention 
was invited to the large number of rejections of candidates for 
enlistment in the Regular Army, for defective development, for 
the loss and decay of many teeth, for diseases of the heart, and 
for diseases of the blood vessels; also to the large number of 
admissions into hospital from the Home Army for diseases of the 
digestive system, which impair nutrition and lower vitality. Finally, 
a comparison was made of the admission and death ratios for car- 
diac affections in the British Aimy serving in the United Kingdom, 
and in the French, German, Austro-Hungarian, and Russian 
Armies. It was shown that the phenomenally high ratios which 
obtain in the British Army could not be due to differences in 
environment, or to conditions of military service, but that the 
causes would be found in the people themselves, in a lowering of 
the racial quality of the strata from which the recruits are drawn. 

Education was suggested as the remedy, so as to equally de- 
velop the physical, moral, and mental qualities, but besides, for 
girls it was considered all important to teach them domestic 
economy, and to imbue them with a sense of family duty, for 
without it the protection of infant life will in the future become still 
more irksome. It is, alas! notwithstanding the progress of modern 
civilisation, a lessening force. When making these suggestions, 
it was felt that the health statistics of the Army, however much 
they might appeal to the more intelligent members of the com- 
munity, would receive only a half-hearted consideration from the 
general public, for, except in war time, they arouse but little in- 
terest, and certainly they have not been accepted as furnishing 
evidences of racial quality. Under these circumstances it has been 
thought desirable to supplement that information with such details 
of national health. as are obtainable in the Registrar General’s 
Reports of Births, Deaths, and Marriages, in England and Wales. 
The vital statistics of these two countries are the most important, 
for their population is seven-tenths of the total population of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and their social and 
€conomic conditions are more acute than in Scotland and Ireland. 
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There are other reasons why this enquiry should be limited to 
the population of England and Wales, for the Scotch and Irish 
people have preserved, with but slight admixture, their Celtic blood, 
whereas the English people are the most composite of any Euro- 
pean nation, and composite races are prone to revert to inferior 
types when exposed to unhealthy conditions. The psychology of 
the race corresponds, for many qualities in English character show 
this mixed origin, the good and the bad lie side by side. For 
instance, religious toleration, political compromise, and fair dealing 
between man and man are balanced by national optimism, by 
credulity, and by a quixotic desire to interfere in the internal 
affairs of other countries. 

According to the Registrar General’s Report, the marriage 
rate in 1907 was 15.8 per 1,000 of the total population of all ages, 
which contrasts favourably with the mean rate, 15.3 for the period 
1876-80. There have been fluctuations, within, however, narrow 
limits, during the intervening period, which is thus explained: 
“ Alternating periods of commercial prosperity and depression have 
a distinct effect on the marriage rate.” But, if the marriage rates 
among bachelors, widowers, spinsters, and widows were calculated 
for those sections of the population, aged 15 years and upwards, it 
would be found that there has been a fall in their respective mar- 
riage rates. For instance, the mean annual marriage rate per 1,000 
living, aged 15 years and upwards, was, during the period 1880-82, 
for bachelors 58.7, for widowers 52.9, for spinsters 59.0, and for 
widows 15.5. In the year 1907 these rates were respectively 548, 
39.4, 53.0, and 12.7. On the other hand the changes, which have 
taken place in the proportion of first marriages and re-marriages 
since 1871 show that there has been a continuous decrease of re- 
marriages of widowed persons. In the period 1871-75, in 1,000 
marriages, the proportion of bachelors was 862 and widowers 138, 
and in 1907 these proportions were respectively 916 and 84; for 
the same periods the proportions were, for spinsters, 900 and 939, 
and for widows 100 and 61. The mean age at marriage of bache- 
lors in 1907 was 27.10, and of spinsters 25.54 years. 

These statistics are given thus fully to correct certain erroneous. 
opinions, which are excusably held by many people, who associate 
the heavy fall in the birth rate, which has taken place during the 
past thirty years, with the marriage rate. But as the fall in the 
marriage rate is comparatively small, and is greater among 
widowers and widows, and as, at the same time, the proportion of 
bachelors and spinsters in every 1,000 marriages, has considerably 
risen, these opinions are no longer tenable. There are other and, 
from a racial point of view, grave sexual conditions, which prevent 
the healthy growth of the nation, to which reference will be pre- 
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sently made. The prevention of marriage between persons with 
hereditary and acquired constitutional taint has been advocated, 
but public opinion is not sufficiently ripe to warrant State inter- 
ference, however beneficially it might be employed. Education 
must be allowed to do its work. If it were possible for women to 
make their own selection the instinct of maternity would assert 
itself, and the mating would result in the evolution of a healthy 
race. 

The birth rate in England and Wales in 1907 was 26.3 per 
1,000 of the population, which is the lowest on record. In 1876 
it was 36.3; since that year the proportion has, with slight fluctua- 
tions, steadily fallen. The legitimate births, calculated on the 
married female population, aged 15—45 years, were, in 1876, 296.3 
per 1,000, in 1907 they fell to 215.6. In 1907 England and Wales 
had the lowest birth rate of any European country except France ; 
this decrease in fertility in 20 years reached 17.7 per cent., which 
has been only exceeded by Belgium and France; during the same 
period Ireland showed an increase of + 2.3 per cent., and the fer- 
tility in the period 1900-1902 of Irish wives is only 
exceeded by three European countries—the Netherlands, 
Norway, and Prussia. The decrease in human fertility, in 
a varying degree, is common to all European countries, 
excepting Ireland, Austria, and Spain, the three countries in which 
the Roman Catholic religion has the greatest influence. 

The decrease in fertility is so universal that there must be 
some common cause, which is either an impairment of generative 
capacity or moral perversion. There are no grounds to support 
the former opinion. On the other hand, there are strong evidences 
to warrant the belief that, as the Registrar General asserts, it is 
the consequence of “ deliberate restriction of child bearing.” It is 
a moral perversion, for it destroys the sacredness of maternity and 
reduces woman to a machine, sapping her noblest feelings, and 
blasting home life. All classes participate, the rich to gratify 
their luxurious tastes, and the poor through cankering care or 
love of the gin palace. It must inevitably lead to the degeneracy 
of the race, directly, because the practice, not always successful, is 
subversive of a healthy conception, and indirectly because it lowers 
the moral fibre of the nation, which already has suffered much 
from a weakening of religious faith, and of those ideals which 
spring from it; they are factors which, from the dawn of history, 
have been most potent in the growth of nations. 

The limitation of families is too important a question to be 
summarily dismissed, all the more because it obtains some advocacy 
as an act of prudence, and, paradoxical as it may appear, that it 
will lead to the betterment of the race. But Nature’s laws cannot 
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be transgressed with impunity, and in this sense it will be well to 
consider why it is that the proportion of deaths from congenital 
defects, of both sexes, per 1,000 births, has risen from 4.1 in the 
period or 1881-85 to 7.5 in 1907. There is no escape from the 
conclusion that it is due to either racial degeneration or to moral 
obliquity, or to both, for they are inseparable. Pre-natal life 
should be held sacred, and equally safe-guarded as post-natal, for 
the reasons which are given in the following quotation :— ! 

“But science, which is simply the trained and co-ordinated 
observation of facts, teaches us that pre-natal conditions are 
in a large proportion of cases, as important as post-natal; and 
it follows that the duty is to prevent the causes rather than to 
alleviate the results of physical and intellectual degeneracy.” 
While it is the duty of the medical profession to point out the 

dangers to health, the moral obligation rests with the Church, for 
it is to the decay of national religion and to the multiplication of 
quasi-religious sects, that this weakening of the moral fibre of the 
nation is in great part owing. Intemperance is justly considered 
a potent cause of the mortality from immaturity on birth, but con- 
genital defects are more directly associated with sexual irregulari- 
ties. 

In making an enquiry into the effect which racial quality has 
upon the annual mortality rate, there is this difficulty, that it is not 
stated, in the Registrar General’s Reports, what classes of the popu- 
lation are chiefly affected, though the deaths, under each group of 
diseases, are recorded by sexes, and according to age in quinquen- 
nial periods, and rural and urban mortality rates are compared. 
The value of the information which is thus given, would be greatly 
enhanced, if it were extended to each class of the population, for 
it would throw light upon those social and economic conditions 
which are having a sinister influence on the health and the physical 
development of each succeeding generation, and thereby an indica- 
tion would be given of the measures which should be taken for 
their amelioration, Especially would this be the case in regard to 
the health of married wonien of conceptive ages in the population. 

This enquiry will, however, be restricted to the consideration 
of infantile mortality, and of the mortality from diseases of the 
heart, and disease of the blood vessels, and finally a comparison 
will be made between the mortality rates of both sexes in certain 
diseases. It is obvious that space does not permit the enquiry to 
be enlarged so as to include a comparison of racial quality in rela- 
tion to vulnerability to disease, and to recuperative power. For 
instance, the Teutonic and Anglo-Saxon races are very susceptible 
to zymotic diseases, but this susceptibility is modified by climate, 


1. See article :—‘‘ Eugenics in the Church.” By the Rev, J. H, F. Peile, in the 
Eugenics Review, Vol. I. No. 3. October, 1909. 
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and by many extraneous conditions, which would require careful 
investigation, while at the same time both races have considerable 
recuperative power. To discriminate these qualities in our own 
population it would be necessary to give the mortality rates of each 
class on the basis of sex and age constitution, which is at present 
impossible. i 
The term, infantile mortality, signifies the proportion of deaths 
of children under one year of age to each 1,000 births. The 
Registrar General points out “that of the total mortality under 
one year of age, an average of about 30 per cent. takes place in the 
first month of life; and further, that of the deaths at this early 
period, about three-fourths are due to a group of conditions—pre- 
mature birth, congenital defects, atrophy, debility, and inanition— 
which may be described under the heading of “ Immaturity.” The 
following table is compiled from the Report :— 
England and Wales—deaths of children under one year from 
“Immaturity,” per 1,000 births, 1881-1907. 
Proportion of deaths to 1,000 births of 
. both sexes. 
1881- 1886- 1891- 1896- 190I- 1906- 1907. 
1885. 1890. 1895. I9Q00. 1905. 


Premature birth ...... 142 16.1 18.4 19.6 202 204 198 
Congenital defects ... 41 43 48 52 66 7.5 7.5 
Debility, Atrophy, 

Inanition ......... 22.2 21.7 21.5 205 17.9 16.1 15.0. 
*Total due to 

Immaturity...... 40.5 42.1 44.7 45.3 447 44.0 42.3 


(*) The deaths from immaturity among male infants exceed 
those among female infants by from 20 to 27 per cent. 

The total number of deaths of infants under one year, who 
died in 1907, was 107,978, which is at the rate of 118 deaths to 
every 1,000 births; it is the lowest rate on record, and is chiefly 
attributable to the favourable climatic conditions which prevailed 
in the third quarter of the year, for infantile mortality is subject to 
great fluctuations, dependent upon summer temperature and rain- 
fall. But from the statistics in the preceding table it appears that 
35 per cent. of these deaths was due to immaturity, which approxi- 
mately represents 40,000 deaths occurring annually from pre-natal 
causes, either hereditary, or conditions injurious to health, to which 
women are exposed during pregnancy. That is the direct loss to 
the State, but the indirect is greater, for many diseases in child- 
hood are fatal because of inherited weakness, while for many of 
the survivors it means a predisposition to disease, which finds ex- 
pression in the increasing prevalence of heart disease and of diseases 
of the blood vessels, in after life. The total number of chil- 
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dren of both sexes, under five years of age, who died in 1907, was 
163,253; the causes which led to this great loss of life, in addition 
to those already assigned, are maternal ignorance and neglect, espe- 
cially in regard to feeding. 

The expression, “ The heart of the nation is sound,” is often 
used in times of social, moral, or political crisis, to denote that all 
is well with the country. The illustration, drawn from nature, is 
singularly appropriate, for the action of the heart from birth to 
death never ceases, and its functional activity is in sympathy with 
every act of life; hence, the mortality from diseases of the heart 
and from diseases of the blood vessels, affords an indication of 
national health, which is not otherwise obtainable ; its importance 
in estimating racial quality cannot be over-rated. With this object 
the following table has been compiled from the Registrar General’s 
Report for 1907 :— 


Deaths from diseases of the heart and blood vessels in 1906 and 


1907. 
1906. 1907. _— Increase in 

1907. 

Diseases of heart (males) ... 23,376 ... 24,265 ... 889 
; " = (females) 25,385 ... 26.703 ... 1318 
FE cenetencsctecnsnquaeves 48,761 ... 50,908 ... 2207 
*Diseases of blood vessels ... 30,051 ... 30,054 ... 903 
BORE ansvictcncncrvcceneens 78,812 ... 81,922 ... 3110 


(*) Deaths of females more than half. 

The deaths of 524,221 persons were registered in England 
and Wales in 1907, Of these 269,259 were males, and 254,962 
were females; the deaths from all causes corresponded to a ratio 
of 15.0 per 1,000 of the population, which is lower than the rate in 
any other year on record. Among males the rate was equal to 
15.932 per 1,000 living of that sex, and among females to 14.113 
per 1,000—these rates being below the quinquennial averages by 
5 and 4 respectively. In lurid contrast stands out the fact that the 
mortality from diseases of the heart, and diseases of the blood 
vessels in 1907 was the highest yet recorded, being only a little 
less than one-sixth of the total mortality from all causes; it pour- 
trays a state of national health of the gravest import, all the more 
because the death rates from these diseases are higher among 
females than among males. This point will be referred to in more 
detail a little later on. 

Other differences in the ratio of mortality of the sexes, which 
are of importance in this enquiry, are that the deaths of males 
exceed those of females at all periods of life, except between the 
ages of 5—15 years, when those of females slightly predominate ; 
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this excess has, with fluctuations, increased considerably between 
periods 1861-65 and 1907. In the former, out of equal numbers 
living, there were 1083 deaths of males to 1,000 females, and in 
1907 the proportion was 1,130 to 1,000; the advantage of decrease 
among females is most marked between the ages of 15 and 35 
years. The Registrar-General thus accounts for these differences: 
“Tt should be observed that the higher mortality among males is 
mainly caused by excess of deaths from immaturity ; by the greater 
liability to deaths from violence in connection with their occupa- 
tions, and to excess of mortality from tuberculosis, pneumonia, and 
respiratory diseases; while the greater mortality from intemper- 
ance among men has considerable influence in the same direction. 
On the other hand women, in addition to the special risks of child 
birth, are specially liable to cancer of the mammary and genera- 
tive organs.” 

The excess of deaths of males from immaturity is associated 
with slowness of growth, coupled with greater susceptibility to 
disease, and with a want of recuperative power. It is a law of 
nature, and the analogue will be found in the vegetable kingdom ; 
it is the plant of vigorous growth which stands the vicissitudes of 
climate best, while the weaker succumb; it is a survival of the 
fittest, hence the great importance of heredity and pre-natal in- 
fluences on the health of the newly-born. Girls reach maturity 
at a much earlier age than boys; quicker growth involves greater 
vitality in early childhod, whereby they are enabled to offer a greater 
resistance to disease than boys; all, except the common infectious 
diseases, are more fatal to boys than to girls. 

The slight excess of deaths among females between the ages 
of 5—1I5 years is due to the great and rapid physiological changes 
which take place before puberty is reached; it is a transformation, 
mental, moral, and physical, which requires ever watchful care and 
guidance. In the physical world the lesson is always before us; 
the young and tender plant requires support, or its growth has to 
be regulated, or transplanted, in a new environment, it attains full 
development. The tendency of modern life is to neglect this 
teaching ; among the poor, girls undergo, at this early age, fatigue 
and hardship to the hurt of future generations. 

Though the mortality, from all causes, of males and females, 
in England and Wales, has fallen in 1907, yet the number of deaths, 
of both sexes, from diseases of the heart and from diseases of the 
blood vessels, has largely increased, this increase is specially pro- 
nounced in the case of females. For instance, for diseases of the 
heart, the ratio of increase for females is 48 per cent. in excess of 
that for males. Truly, here is food for reflection, all the more 
because diseases of the heart have, hitherto, been associated in the 
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public mind with the soldier’s life, with his drill, with his dress, and 
with cigarette smoking. Yet the mortality among women from 
these diseases is greater; it is a phenomenon. But the objection 
may be made that the increase of mortality is connected with child 
birth, but that is not so, for the mortality from diseases of preg- 
nancy, and of childbirth, added to that from puerperal septic 
diseases, was in 1907 only 3.83 per 1,000, whereas in the previous 
ten years the ratio was 4.39. 


It is possible that this disproportion in increase is to some 
extent more apparent than real, for in some instances the deaths 
of males from general diseases, etc., would not have occurred had 
there not been previous heart mischief. It goes almost without 
saying that this should be the case, for the conditions of the lives 
of males and females are so greatly different ; the male sex are so 
prodigal of their strength, and the female so conservative. The 
fact that the death-rate among females for old age is 36 per cent. 
higher than among males leads to the same conclusion, but it is 
not necessary to labour the point further, for there is no doubt 
but that diseases of the heart and diseases of the blood vessels, in 
both sexes, and more noticeably in the female, have increased, and 
are still increasing. 


Briefly summarised, the conclusions which have been come to 
are that :—(a) the large proportion of deaths of infants, under one 
year, from immaturity ; (4) the high death-rate of children, under 
five years of age, from causes for which their parents are respon- 
sible; and (c) the increasing mortality from diseases of the heart 
and from diseases of the blood vessels, are due to racial deteriora- 
tion. The facts are susceptible of no other explanation, for the 
mortality from these causes has in no way responded to those im- 
proved sanitary conditions, which, in recent years, have so largely 
reduced the mortality from infectious diseases, rather there has 
been a general and continuous increase. 


Some persons, without due consideration, deny that there is 
any evidence of social deterioration, but besides the ocular proofs 
which our large towns present, the following statistics should con- 
vince the most optimistic. The corrected death-rates of both 
sexes and at all ages, in 1907, were, for urban counties, 16.420, 
and for rural counties, 12.768 ; the correction for age and sex con- 
stitution of population has increased the average general death- 
rate in the urban group of counties by 4.4 per cent., and has re- 
duced the average rate in the rural group by 12.2 per cent. The 
causes of this excess of mortality in urban counties must be opera- 
tive generally, and to the hurt of the survivors. It is a question of 
common sense, and, as more than half of the population of Eng- 
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land and Wales are residents in seventy-five large towns, it is not 
difficult to realise how great is the damage which they inflict. 

The reason why racial deterioration has failed to be ade- 
quately dealt with is, because hitherto it has been regarded, in the 
main, as a man’s question, and an endeavour has been made to 
connect it with his work, but if the hours of labour be regulated, 
there are comparatively few men’s occupations which are injurious 
to health ; indeed, in most the exercise is beneficial. On the other 
hand, it is pre-eminently a woman’s question, but the responsi- 
bility is not woman’s only, but the nation’s. The econgmic 
changes which have taken place during the past seventy years, 
have hit women much harder than men. At the present time, 
about 4} millions of females, of 10 years of age and upwards, are 
engaged in various kinds of work, of whom about one million are 
married women; 1} millions are engaged in domestic service, and 
the remaining three millions are, for the most part, employed in 
situations, in which the work is arduous, and more or less trying 
to health.2 

Truly, a healthy race is woman’s vocation, but so far as the 
masses of the people are concerned, woman is powerless, because 
the State does practically nothing to safeguard her health when the 
claims of motherhood require it, while later on she has to neglect 
her child to earn a living. Also, because those women of light and 
leading, who could instruct and help her, have not the power; 
the position of women in regard to municipal life must be so en- 
larged that they can effectively discharge this duty. At present, 
in some of the poorest districts of our great cities, this work is 
nobly, performed by ladies, who are blessed with the means to do 
so, but their efforts are necessarily fragmentary and incomplete. 
Public recognition of the evil can alone lead to its amelioration ; 
certainly all official records, which treat of the health of the people, 
indicate its urgency, for they show that defective development and 
physical unfitness are the chief causes of rejection for the public 
services, and that immaturity, and those diseases which spring from 
it, dominate national mortality. 


WILLIAM HILL-CLIMo. 


2.—See “ Whitaker’s Almanack,” 1909, page 474, for occupations of males 
and females in the census year, 1gor. 
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ONE ASPECT OF PROTECTION. 


THAT well worn saying, “For the million,” expresses more than 
appears at the first glance of the real truth which underlies all 
sound social system and good government. It is by the well-being 
of its “ millions” that the prosperity of a country must be judged, 
and it is on the efficiency of labour that capital depends for its in- 
crease ; for interests of capital and labour are really identical, and 
as surely as a country fails to recognise this principle in its legisla- 
tion, so surely must its prosperity decline, and as a first sign of 
failure we see, inevitably, a less prosperous condition of its working 
classes, which must finally react upon the power of the nation as a 
whole. 

There are natural laws of demand and supply, cause, and 
effect, which even the best or worst legislation is powerless to 
arrest in their course; but still history provides proofs of the 
disastrous result which may be produced by legislative interference 
in the balance of interests. 

With iron and coal] supplies, and a vast population, England’s 
problems of capital and labour for the last century have been those 
of a manufacturing country; but the history of the previous 500 
years affords a very complete example of the result of a division in 
the interests of capital and labour during the agricultural period of 
our history, when, by a series of legislative acts, giving undue 
protection to capital in landed interests, the balance between capi- 
tal and labour was destroyed, with disastrous effect to the country 
as a whole. The object lesson provided by this period of English 
history deserves to be examined more closely, for, though the 
character of the work was agricultural, not manufacturing, we may 
trace the same economic balance in the situation between capital 
and labour, as exists in the present time; and the fact that the 
chapter is a completed one only increases the value of its lessons, 
which would seem to be—first, that the real interests of capital 
and labour are identical, and that the well-being of the masses is, 
in the long run, a distinct advantage to capital. Second, that the 
fact of capital being so much more “ fluid” and more easily mani- 
pulated than labour, makes it unwise to destroy the natural 
economic balance between capital and labour by giving any espe- 
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cial legislative protection to capital. A glance at the condition of 
the English labourer during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century will show us a finished example of the result of 500 years 
of this class of legislation. 

During this period investments in land produced from 14, 18, 
to 20 per cent., the landed classes lived in luxury, and waged a 
huge continental war; the labourer meanwhile was deprived by 
the Wages’ Assessment Act of all share in this large profit, the 
price of wheat was often 98s. 6d. per quarter, the labourer was 
starving, while he and his children lived and worked like animals, 
no State education was provided, the prisons were full, and the 
expenditure in public relief reached the sum of 13s. 4d. per head 
of the whole population. We may now compare this state of 
things with the conditions which prevailed in England during the 
early part of the fourteenth century, when the landlord lived on the 
soil, and cultivated it, aided by the villein labour, and the observ- 
ance of mutual rights and customs. 

Under these conditions we are told the yields on agricultural 
interests often equalled 20 per cent., but then the villein could 
often save in one year a sum which would equal in purchasing 
power £20 in the nineteenth century, while his tenure of the land 
was absolutely fixed so long as he paid his dues in kind and labour. 
The result of this was a dual ownership of land with the bond of 
mutual interest between capital and labour in agricultural opera- 
tions. Certainly, the villein was tied to the land, and his lord 
could demand his services, control his family connections, and sale 
of stock; but the lives of such men as Grosstéte and Sale would 
prove that the bonds of the villein were not unbreakable. Eng- 
land at this period was particularly free from crime. 

The monasteries were centres of learning and medicine, and 
the existence of many specimens of the yearly manor-roll, precise- 
in detail, and written in barbarous but fairly grammatical Latin, 
proves that education was not so neglected as often supposed, for 
these rolls numbered thousands, and must have occupied many 
scribes every year; moreover, they all dealt with matters which 
concerned both the lord and the villein. It now remains to notice 
the events and laws which so completely altered this condition of 
things. 

Firstly, we find the complete dislocation and weakening of 
labour as the result of the great Plague, after which the landlords 
took over all the unoccupied holdings and much of the common 
land. The balance of power being so destroyed, act followed act 
oppressing the weaker side—we see the debasement of coinage, 
and confiscation of Church and guild lands, the Wages’ Assessment 
Acts of 1563, 1746, and 1829, the Poor Law Acts of 1601 and 
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1796, further enclosure of Common lands, the Corn Laws of 1671, 
1773, and 1791, and then the law against combination of 1793. The 
result of all this legislation has been already described ; the balance 
once destroyed, capital, urged by competition, pursued its fatal 
course, and the labourer from the very nature of things would be 
the sufferer, through his less effective powers of organisation. 
Finally, capital, in its own interests, had to retrace its steps, and a 
new era dawned with the repeal of the Corn Laws, and the ad- 
vance of Free Trade policy. But why neglect the lesson which 
our own history teaches us? If we will only see, it has already 
shown the result of destroying the balance of interest between 
capital and labour, by the artificial protection of any one particular 
interest. 

In the present day, do we not see the same fatal course pur- 
sued by America? What of her powerful trusts? and what the 
condition of her “millions”; in spite of her continental area and 
huge food supplies; in spite, too, of the modern organization of 
labour ? 

It is with principles that we must deal, and “ History repeats 
itself,” and given the “inch,” the “ell” will certainly be taken. 

Who, then can be found to deny that the imposition of tariffs 
which must act in favour of capital interests, is not a very solid 
“inch,” and could easily prove a very serious balance against the 
fair adjustment of the mutual interests in capital and labour, by 
giving to capital powers which we have no reason, in these days 
of keen competition, to imagine will be used for the benefit of 
“the million.” 


G. S. 
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WHAT IS SOCIALISM? 


POLITICS are a compromise between the opposing principles of 
individualism and State management. The former have, on the 
whole, carried the day in this country, until the introduction of the 
Education Act in the last century. Since then many measures 
have been passed that to some extent favour collectivism. Neither 
of these principles, considered in the abstract, is injurious; the 
question is to what extent, and to what subjects, they should be 
applied to obtain the best results from the nation as a whole. Un- 
til recent times there has never been any difficulty in defining the 
aims of either party in the State, each knew what it wanted, and 
what to oppose. This is still fhe case with the Liberals and Con- 
servatives, but not so with the Socialists. Their aims are by no 
means clearly defined, unless we accept the extremists as ex- 
ponents, and their creed of absolute equality is so chimerical that 
it is difficult to believe that they can believe it can be attained. 
If it were, it would be the most despotic government ever known 
in Europe, the nearest approach to it would be the Government 
of old Japan. It is owing to the nebulous views on the subject 
that such contradictory opinions prevail on the side of those who 
favour and those who oppose it. At the Church Congress at 
Swansea, on October 6th, we find the following discordant 
opinions :— 

Dr. Welldon pointed out the inadequate consideration by the 
Socialists of their own problem, and condemned Socialism as false 
to human nature, and impracticable. 

The Bishop of Southwark confessed himself Socialistic, not 
only in the sentimental, but practical sense; society as existing 
appears to him a great ruthless non-moral machine. 

The Bishop of Truro said that Socialism had been defined as 
the end of all things, and the negation of faith, and asked if this 
was a fair view. He found that English Socialism was all things 
to all men, or, perhaps, a different thing to every man. It ranged 
from sheer anarchism to the beautiful dreams of Christian idealists. 
The elasticity of Socialistic thought was very bewildering, and it 
was important to know where they stood. A revolution of a 
moral character could alone re-make a people. 
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Dr. Shadwell said the claims of Socialism must be judged by 
the means recommended to attain them. The teaching of Social- 
ism was moral responsibility, but class warfare and greed were the 
very essence of Socialism; it was the mortal enemy of Chris- 
tianity. 

The Rev. Wakefc;d said Socialism was the ally of Chris- 
tianity in its campaign against egoism, narrowness of view, and 
contented stupidity. Its works were good, and the root idea was 
derived from Christianity. 

The Bishop of London thought we were bound to agree with 
the divine discontent with things as they are. There was nothing 
unchristizn in the common ownership of land and the means of 
production, but the transfer had to be made somehow without 
breaking the sixth or the eighth commandment, but he did not 
agree with the unchristian setting of class against class, that capital 
and labour were enemies, and that absolute equality was possible. 

The Dean of Manchester observed that Socialism was not in- 
herently wrong, but Socialists had not thought out their own pro- 
blem sufficiently. He then gave the consideration that forbade 
him to become a Socialist. He thought there was much work that 
could be better done by individual effort than by a bureaucracy or 
government. 

The above are abstracts shortened, from the Dai/y Telegraph 
report. The views here expressed are those to be heard where- 
ever the question is discussed, and the speeches of those who favour 
Socialism are vague and indeterminate. They do not show how 
far they are prepared to go on the Socialist road, and at what 
point they would call a halt. It is clearly the interest of Socialists 
to support Liberalism until they form the most numerous party. 
What measures they would propose had they the power it is im- 
possible, in the chaotic state of opinion, to say. The Conservative 
Press has opposed the Budget on the ground that it is Socialistic, 
but it is difficult to understand that taxes raised for the welfare of 
the State, whether good or ill in their incidence, are Socialistic. 
To tax the unearned increment of rent is no more Socialistic than 
to tax incomes, so long as no more money is raised than is re- 
quired to meet the expenses of the country. Were the nation 
engaged in a life and death struggle for existence both would have 
to be raised. If either tax were raised beyond that point it 
might be turned to Socialistic uses, and in that case the country 
would want to know how it was to be applied. It is contended 
that for the State to take over railways would be Socialistic. It 
might be a wise or an unwise transaction, but if the shareholders 
did not lose by the transfer it would not be Socialistic, nor is it 
clear that the employed would be gainers. In Germany and France, 
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countries that no one considers under a Socialist régime, the State 
owns the railways. No law can be considered Socialistic unless 
its tendentcy is to produce equality of income, and no such pro- 
position has yet been suggested. The Socialists are of very varied 
types. There is the man who confuses Liberal measures with 
Socialism, and supports them, with the hope that some change, he 
does not exactly know what, will come to pass. Then there is the 
man who sympathises with the distress that exists and calls him- 
self a Socialist. There is the religious man who thinks that the 
present state of things is not in accordance with the teaching of 
Christianity, as he interprets it, and there is his brother, who 
thinks that Socialism is its deadly enemy. There are those who, 
unfeignedly wretched, think that any change would be the better 
for them, and there are vain men with a turn for oratory, who do 
not take the trouble, or have not the ability to study the question, 
but, parrot-like, repeat what they have heard or read. _Lastly, 
there is the well-educated man who will listen to argument, and 
sometimes owns that the changes he contemplates cannot be ac- 
complished, if at all, for generations. If you afgue that it does 
much harm to excite ignorant men’s hopes for a vague and distant 
future, he will admit change can only come about by slow degrees, 
as human nature is gradually transformed, but fails to explain how 
that desirable change is to be brought about. 

Nothing can be worse than a revolt against the existing state 
of things without a definite aim. To arouse numbers of men m 
the belief that they can improve their condition without showing 
how it can be accomplished, is to do much harm. At the best it 
can only make the wretched still more wretched, for how can they 
be otherwise if they hold that the constitution of society is essen- 
tially wrong, and at the worst it may lead them to destroy without 
knowing what to put in the place of the institutions destroyed. If 
ever the movement comes to a head it would probably lead to the 
reverse of what they hoped for, as was the case with the French 
Revolution, which, instead of bringing liberty and peace, brought 
despotism and the sword. 

It would be a great advantage if those who favour Socialism 
would define what measures they would be prepared to support, 
and give an opportunity to others to accept or reject them by fair 
argument. A symposium conducted in a spirit of tolerance by 
those who honestly believe Socialism should be supported, and 
those who honestly believe it should be discouraged, would be an 
advantage, and encourage definite, clear thought. It would, I 
believe, show many that in calling themselves Socialists, they were 
Only in favour of some harmless reforms, and others that what they 
desire is not to be attained. 

H. D. BARCLAY. 
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THE LAW AND THE PROPHET. 


ONE of the wittiest “ boulevardiers ” of the Second Empire had a 
playful habit of hailing a “cabby” and exhorting him in the words 
of the copybook heading: “ Aimez qu’on vous conseille et non 
pas qu’on vous loue.” It is a counsel of perfection for nations not 
less than for individuals. This reflection must have been borne 
in upon many of our readers who have observed the extent to 
which the reports of a recent trial in France have been utilized by 
certain newspapers in this country and the United States, in order 
to indulge in a perfect orgy of unctuous rectitude and self-sufficient 
superiority compared with our neighbours across the channel. It 
is not the purpose of this article to re-try Madame Steinheil; nor 
do we hold a brief for the President of the Court which tried that 
lady. He either forgot, or was constitutionally incapable of acting 
on Prince Talleyrand’s advice to diplomatists, although it is even 
more indispensable for judges: “EZ¢ surtout, mon ami, point de 
séle!” We note with pleasure that measures have been promptly 
taken to remove temptations to excess of zeal in future. There 
is to be an important reform of French judicial procedure. We 
read that “the extra-Parliamentary Commission which has been 
appointed by the Minister of Justice, held its first sitting, and 
unanimously decided in favour of abolishing the examination of the 
prisoner in the Assize Court by the President. Other minor 
changes were agreed upon, and a high official of the Ministry of 
Justice was appointed to draw up a Bill embodying the changes in 
the French code relative to criminal procedure, which are being 
proposed by the commission.” If the mistaken zeal of the French 
Judge for his client, the community, is unthinkable in this country, 
we, venture to maintain that not less impossible would an unani- 
mous decision be, under a Ministry of lawyers, about the most ur- 
gently needed measure of law reform. The utmost that we can 
expect is a halting half-measure like the Oaths Bill, which has met 
with unsparing condemnation from Sir Herbert Stephen, who 
speaks with great experience as a Clerk of Assize. Sir Herbert 
points out, among other objections, that an undue proportion of 
the working day—namely, forty minutes—will frequently be occu- 
pied in administering oaths owing to the Act requiring every word 
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to be repeated after the officer, instead of the simple and obvious 
course of having the formula repeated by the officer, and allowing 
the person swearing to simply say, “I swear.” However valuable 
time may be wasted, the objectionable practice of kissing the book 
is now a thing of the past, and we are thankful for small mercies 
in the domain of law. Considering the untoward fate of Lord 
Gorell’s Bill for divorce reform, some months ago, we despair of 
seeing a vigorous step in the direction of law reform in this lawyer- 
ridden country. Those of our readers who desire to apply a whole- 
some corrective to insular complacency will do well to consult an 
admirable book, entitled “ Known to the Police,’ by Mr. Thomas 
Holmes, Secretary to the Howard Association, whose competence 
is universally acknowledged. He is a witness who is absolutely 
free from professional bias, and as such deserves in a special degree 
the attention of the public He says: “J have seen a large 
number of prisoners discharged about whose guilt there was no 
manner of doubt.” The italics are ours. This is a statement of 
the utmost gravity, but it will occasion no surprise to those who 
bear in mind the fact that the fundamental vice of our legal system 
which poisons the source of justice, is the exaggerated importance 
attached to petty technical points, to the letter, in a word, rather 
than to the spirit of the law. In this indissoluble combination, the 
letter is always the predominant partner in this country. Nor is 
there ground for surprise at another grave reflection made by Mr. 
Holmes as the result of his experience, for it is a mere corollary 
to what has just been cited. “This leads me to say that stupid 
and half-witted criminals are often more severely dealt with than 
clever and dangerous rogues.” The former go blunderingly to 
their doom, while the latter play upon the vices and weaknesses of 
our system, and not infrequently go scot-free. It will occur to our 
readers that a country whose administration of justice is open to 
these strictures—and Mr. Holmes will prove his case up to the hilt 
—should rather bestir itself to remove the beam from its own eye 
than gloat over the mote in its neighbour’s. This is the place to 
point out that “ Known to the Police,” although dealing incidentally 
with the administration of justice, is by no means a series of pic- 
tures illustrating the necessity for law reform, or, to be precise, that 
is not at all the main purpose of the author. On the contrary, he 
is an optimist. He dwells less on the urgent need of reform than 
on the improvements he has witnessed. “A great change,” he 
assures us, “has come over the magistrates—perhaps the greatest 
change of all.” It was their business to mete out punishment and 
they did it, Some were old—too old for the office. I have seen 
one sleeping on the Bench frequently, and only waking up to give 
sentence. Once, while the justice nodded, his false teeth fell out 
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on his desk ; he awoke with a start, and made a frantic attempt to 
recover them. The legal profession, too, has changed. Where 
are the greasy, drunken old solicitors that haunted the precincts of 
police-courts twenty-five years ago? Gone. But they were com- 
mon enough in those days, and touted for five-shilling jobs, money 
down; or higher prices, where payment was deferred. With 
droughty throats and trembling limbs, they hastened to the nearest 
public-house to spend what payment had been given in advance. 
Here they would rémain till their clients were before the magis- 
trate, and would then appear just in time to say: “I appear 
for the prisoner, your Worship.” Horrid old men they were, the 
fronts of their coats and vests all stained and shiny with beer. 
Frequently, the magistrate, unable to tolerate their drunken or 
half-drunken maunderings, would order them out of Court; but 
even this drastic treatment had little effect upon them, for the next 
day, or even the latter part of the same day, they, apparently with- 
out shame or humiliation, would inform his Worship that they were 
in So-and-So’s case, and ask at what time it would be taken, as if, 
forsooth, their engagements were numerous and important. The 
bullying solicitor, too, has disappeared, or mended his ways. No 
longer is he allowed to bully and insult witnesses or prosecutors, 
and cast scurrilous and unclean imputations on the lives and charac- 
ters of those opposed to him. Generally, these fellows were en- 
gaged “ for the defence.” I once heard an athletic young doctor 
ask a solicitor of this kind, who had been unusually insulting, to 
meet him when the case was over, assuring him that he would 
receive his deserts—a good thrashing. The pompous, ignorant 
solicitor, with neither wit, words, action, utterance, nor even the 
power of speech—he, too, has gone. One wondered at the strange 
fate that made solicitors of such men; wondered, too, how they 
contrived to pass the necessary examinations; but wondered most 
of all why people paid for such fellows to defend them. Invariably 
they made their client’s case much worse ; they always declined to 
let sleeping dogs lie, and were positively certain to reveal or dis- 
cover something to the disadvantage of the person whose interests 
they were supposed to be upholding. I remember one magistrate, 
sitting impatient and fidgetty, while the weary drip of words went 
on, calling out, suddenly: “Three months’ hard labour, during 
which you can ruminate on the brilliant defence made by your 
solicitor.” These extracts are important as showing the attitude 
of our author. His eyes are turned mainly to the past. By com- 
parison, the present seems almost ideal. Indeed, Mr. Holmes goes 
so far as to say that he has no sympathy with the organized out- 
cries that are from time to time raised against our judges and 
magistrates. Observe, then, that Mr. Holmes, a friendly witness, 
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cannot be suspected of deepening the shadows of his picture. He 
is less exacting than those of us whose gaze is turned to the future 
rather than to the past. He is a philanthropist, not a student of 
law. Nor has he the slightest inkling of the truth that so long as 
the Bench is a prey to pedantic technicality, so long will the Palace 
of Justice be a whited sepulchre full of dead men’s bones and all 
uncleanness. 

Mr. Holmes gives a striking instance of the miscarriage of 
justice in the escape of a clever swindler. The hearing of the case 
took place at Tower Bridge Police Court, in July, 1908. “A young 
married woman was charged with obtaining by false pretences £75 
in cash, and £15 worth of jewellery, from an old woman, who had 
been a domestic servant, but who, at the age of seventy, had given 
up regular work, and was hoping to make her little saving suffice 
for the remainder of her days. The prisoner was also charged 
with obtaining by fraud £10 §s., from a working man in whose 
house she had lodgings. Evidence was given that the prisoner 
had an uncle abroad, but nothing had been heard of him for a very 
long time. Two years ago, the prisoner spread a report that he 
had died immensely rich, and had left her thousands of pounds. 
In order to pay legal expenses, she said, she borrowed money from 
her aunt, an old woman of eighty. Having exhausted her aunt's 
money, and left her to the workhouse authorities, the prisoner then 
proceeded to draw upon the retired domestic, who parted with 
every penny of her savings and her jewellery. In due time she was 
penniless also, and had again to seek work, at seventy years of 
age, having no friends to help her. The prisoner then turned her 
attention to her landlord, and obtained £10 §s. from him; but he 
became suspicious, and wanted to see some documents or solicitors. 
She gave him the address of her solicitors in Chancery Lane. Then 
he insisted upon her accompanying him to see them; he compelled 
her to go, and, on arriving, found the address to be a bank. He 
then communicated with the police, and she was arrested. The 
prisoner admitted that the whole story was false, and that she was 
very wicked. It was stated in evidence that the prisoner had an 
illegitimate child, which, she said, was the child of a gentleman, 
and she had then persuaded a young man to marry her by promis- 
ing £300 from the child’s father, when the wedding took place, 
but the young husband never received the money. The lady mis- 
sionary told the magistrate that she had received a letter from the 
prisoner, whilst under remand in Holloway prison, expressing her 
deep sorrow, and promising to work hard and pay the money back. 
Mr. Hutton bound the prisoner over under the Probation Act! I 
wonder what was at the back of Mr. Hutton’s mind when he prac- 
tically discharged her. If the Probation Act is to bring us such 
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judgments as this, it would have been well if we had never heard 
of it. I can imagine no more heartless and cruel series of frauds 
than those perpetrated in this case. The prisoner seems to have 
pursued her victims with unerring instinct and skill; the old aunt 
was robbed and ruined ; the old domestic, after a long life of hard 
work and.economy, was robbed and ruined; then, with increasing 
confidence in her own powers, she proceeded to rob her landlord. 
A continual succession of lies, deceptions, and frauds, extending 
over years! And then bound over!” 

This, we repeat, is not the carping of a hostile critic; it is the 
pathetic expostulation of an apologist. So the gleanings of 
Ephraim are better than the vintage of Abi-Ezar. Greatly dar- 
ing, we venture to enlighten him as to what was at the back of the 
magistrate’s mind in arriving at such an astounding decision. We 
suggest with all respect that it was not unconnected with this won- 
derful principle recognized in our law. It has been the sanctuary 
of many a swindler. A promise to pay which is dependent on @ 
future contingency cannot be the subject of an action at law. Even 
if that plea was not urged, the magistrate was, of course, well aware 
that it could be urged, and so, in all probability, was the prisoner. 
She had two strings to her bow, and there was no harm in trying 
first what the missionary could do. 

Our author will now give an instance of terrible punishment 
meted out to a man who seems to have been either a practical 
joker or a half-witted practitioner in burglary. This sentence is 
also of recent date. “Let me quote from a letter received on 
June 4th, 1907 :— Dear Sir,—I hope you will excuse me writing to 
you about my son, who is a young man not twenty-three years of 
age. He is a carpenter and joiner, and has a good little business 
of his own, with a shop and yard. On January 4th, 1906, there 
was a burglary at the house next to mine, and a fortnight after- 
wards my son was arrested on suspicion. The people—very old 
friends of ours—being awake, heard voices, but did not recognize 
any of them as that of my son. At the trial there was no evidence 
produced to prove that my son was in the house. My wife and 
myself are prepared to say that he went to bed at ten o’clock, and 
that we called him at seven the next morning. The jury brought 
my son in guilty, and the Judge gave him fourteen years’ penal 
servitude. The whole court was shocked; no one could under- 
stand it. I cannot understand it, for I have read many instances 
of real old criminals, after committing robberies, being sentenced to 
a few months or a year or so. But fourteen years for a young 
man! Oh, sir, my family have lived in this old town for nearly 
three hundred years, and no member of it has ever been in a 
prisoner’s dock till now. I have written to the Home Secretary, 
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and his answer was that he cannot at present interfere. I pray to 
Heaven that you will be kind enough to write to him and beg of 
him to pardon my son. I am sending you a paper with a full 
account of the trial.” 

I have that paper now before me—the Coventry Times, dated 
Wednesday, December 12th, 1906.- The trial took place on the 
previous Friday at Warwick Assizes. Taylor was charged with 
breaking and entering, and feloniously stealing twenty-four 
farthings, one gold locket, one metal chain, and ten spoons; to 
make assurance doubly sure he was also charged with receiving. the 
stolen property. Taylor had been in custody since January 23rd, 
1906. On December 7th of the same year he received his extra- 
ordinary sentence, after being detained in prison nearly eleven 
months. Everything seems extraordinary about this case—the 
long delay before trial, the severe sentence, the trumpery character 
of the articles stolen. I express no opinion about the prisoner’s 
guilt. Some of the articles were found in his possession, and it was 
proved that he had been spending farthings. That the people 
whose house had been entered did not suspect the prisoner was 
clear, as they sent for him next morning to repair the door that 
had been broken. But, at any rate, the jury believed Taylor 
guilty ; for, without leaving the box, they gave their verdict to that 
effect. One of the objects of the burglary appears to have been 
the acquisition of the silver teaspoons. Mrs. Wilson, the prosecu- 
tor’s wife, had been previously married to a man named Vernon, 
and the spoons in question belonged to him. It was said that the 
friends of Vernon wanted the spoons, and Mrs. Wilson admitted 
that “they would like them; but they had let her alone for twenty 
years.” These spoons disappeared. They were not found in 
Taylor’s possession, but someone had undoubtedly taken them. 
Mrs. Wilson stated in her evidence that after the burglary there 
was a piece of paper left on the parlour table, on which was written 
in pencil, the words, “ Mrs. Vernon, after twenty years,” but this 
paper was missing, and the prisoner’s mother had been in the par- 
lour, and had seen the paper, which could not be found after she 
left. Whether Taylor committed a trumpery burglary, or whether 
he did the thing out of mean spite, or whether he was in collusion 
with others, does not matter very much. Punishment, he doubt- 
less deserved, but fourteen years for a young man for a silly offence 
seems beyond the bounds of credibility. But it is true. In June 
1907, I approached the Home Secretary, begging for a revision of 
the sentence, and received a reply similar to that sent to the 
prisoner’s father—that it was too early a date for interference. It 
is only fair to assume that the Judge was in possession of know- 
ledge that justified his words, if not his sentence, for in addressing 
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the prisoner, he said? “You have been convicted, and properly 
convicted ; but I know the sort of man you are, from this case, and 
from the fact that there is another charge against you in the 
calendar. Fourteen years’ penal servitude!” I am not surprised 
to read that “the prisoner appeared to be stunned when he heard 
the sentence, and fell into the warders’ arms who surrounded him!” 
I am not surprised to read that the prisoner’s father and mother 
rose to their feet, and that one shouted, “ He is innocent!” and 
that the other went into hysterics; but I am surprised to read 
that an English Judge could not allow something for parental feel- 
ings, and that he said, fiercely: “Take these people away!” and 
when the prisoner’s father shouted, “I can go out, but he is inno- 
cent!” that the Judge instantly retorted: “If you don’t go out I 
will commit you to prison.” “Fourteen years for a young man of 
twenty-two! Fourteen years for a first offender! It requires an 
effort to make oneself believe it, but it is a fact. I should like to 
know what was at the back of Mr. Justice Ridley’s mind when he 
gave that sentence. Surely, he had some reasons that he, at any 
rate, considered sufficient to justify it. It is difficult to imagine 
what they were, for no personal violence had been offered, no fire- 
arms had been carried, no burglar’s tools had been discovered. 
Taylor was not even suspected of connection with professional 
criminals. It was, morever, the first time he had been in the hands 
of the police. Taylor seems to have been industrious, for at twenty 
years of age he was in business on his own account. I can’t help 
thinking that there was something wrong with Taylor, some mental 
twist or peculiarity; for, admitting him to be guilty, he acted like 
a fool. To leave a piece of paper, in his own handwriting, referring 
to matters of which only intimate friends would have knowledge, 
was of itself an extraordinary thing; but to go spending openly at 
public houses stolen farthings was more extraordinary still. So 
the responsibility rests largely with himself. But fourteen years 
even for a fool is unthinkable, and the responsibility for that rests 
with the judge.” 

In this case we hesitate to venture a suggestion as to the in- 
fluence behind what Mr. Holmes is pleased to call the Judge’s 
mind ; but if the reader will pardon a slight digression at this point 
and permit us to transcribe a letter from the leading journal of 
recent date, the point raised may be found to have a certain rele- 
vance. The letter is signed “ An Elderly Barrister.” He writes: 
“In giving, on November 13th, the counter arguments against the 
increase in the number of judges you have omitted one, to my 
mind, of great force. I refer to the extreme age of some of the 
occupants of the Bench. I may say that owing to ill-health, I have 
been unable to practise for over twenty years, and I know no one 
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at present on the Bench. My remarks will, I hope, be taken as 
having no personal intention. When I went circuit in the seven- 
ties, I followed three Judges whose continuance on the Bench was 
ascandal. The first had almost entirely lost his voice, and being a 
most punctilious man, he summed up cases occasionally taking 
hours, while the jury were unable to catch a single sentence. The 
second, although in private life, I believe, the most amiable of 
men, was, owing to the failure of his faculties, so touchy that the 
most experienced counsel confessed their inability to know how to 
treat him. These two judges were appointed when over seventy 
years of age. The third judge was physically vigorous, and not 
advanced in life, but he was exceedingly deaf, so that his summing 
up in a criminal case was constantly interrupted by the counsel, 
either for the prosecution or defence, as he quoted from his notes 
remarks the witnesses had never made. One of your contem- 
poraries complains that the decisions of some of the judges are ‘so 
erratic as to make appearance before them a mere matter of specu- 
lation. This is a defect, I am afraid, in its nature incurable, and 
is common to all appointments. You can never be sure how a man 
will turn out, whether as bishop, judge, or chief constable; but 
you can be sure that at 70 the average human being is too old to 
effectively carry out the duties of an English judge.” 


The last paragraph suggests the reflection that if the incapa- 
city of a chief constable is gross, open and palpable, prompt and 
efficient measures would not fail to be taken for his removal, but in 
the case of judges nothing is ever done. The divine right to be 
lords of misrule—which is now being denied even to Kings—is the 
crowning triumph of the great legal caste in this country. 


To return to our author: transparent honesty will not permit 
him to conceal the fact that his optimism suffers a shock on a com- 
parison of the two sentences cited. He says:—‘ With due respect, 
there is, I submit, even now room for improvement with regard to 
the infliction of sentences. A large amount of latitude must be 
allowed, for judges and magistrates ought not, must not, be auto- 
cratic ; a certain amount of liberty must be granted to them. But 
when that latitude includes the right and the power to give fourteen 
years’ penal servitude to a young man of twenty-two for a trumpery 
offence, when it includes the right and the power to practically dis- 
charge a clever and dangerous woman who has lived by fraud, and 
whose depredations brought untold suffering upon innocent and 
aged victims—when this latitude allows cool and calculating rogues 
to continue interminably their lives of roguery, alternated with very 
small and insufficient sentences, it is evident that the liberty and 
the latitude allowed require in some way to be circumscribed.” 
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Mr. Holmes is to be congratulated on inverting the réle of 
Balaam in banning a system which he would have preferred to 
bless. It is a surrender of temperamental and national bias to 
evidence ; and there is no better criterion of the accuracy of the 
observer and the sterling qualities of the witness. 

He has severe and well-merited condemnation for the police- 
court marriages which are diligently promoted by certain magis- 
trates. Mr. Holmes’ experience is that squalor and misery inevit- 
ably attend them, but “ nevertheless educated gentlemen of position 
appear to take pleasure in arranging them, and police court mis- 
sionaries find occupation and joy in seeing the arrangements duly 
carried out. Especially am I surprised that our good Bishop of 
London, who is conversant with every phase of London life, and 
who has spoken so fearlessly on the extent and evils of immorality, 
is silent on police-court marriages and police-court separations ; 
for these marriages are none the less immoral, though they be 
legalized by the State and blessed by the Church, and the evils of 
them will not bear recapitulation. On divorce our leaders have 
much to say; on marriage with deceased wives’ sisters they have 
advice to give. Are the poor to have no guidance? Are penni- 
less, ignorant, and even gross young people to be engineered into 
promiscuous marriage without a protest? Is the widespread evil 
that attaches to wholesale ‘separation’ of no consequence? Are 
these and such like arrangements good enough for the poor? But 
there is another light in which these engineered marriages must be 
considered. Not very long since one of our judges had before him 
a man charged with the attempted murder of the girl with whom he 
kept company. His jealousy and brutality had alarmed her, so 
she had given him up. But he was not to be got rid of so easily, 
for he waylaid her, and attempted to murder her by cutting her 
throat. He was charged, but the charge was reduced to one of 
grievous bodily harm. At the trial, the young woman was asked 
by the judge whether she would consent to marry the prisoner, 
adding that if she would consent it would make a difference in the 
sentence imposed. The matter was adjourned to the next session, 
the prisoner being allowed his liberty that the marriage might be 
effected. During the adjournment they were married, and when 
next before the magistrate the marriage certificate was produced. 
She saved the man from prison, and the judge bestowed his bene- 
diction in the following words: ‘Take her away’ (as if, forsooth, 
she had been the prisoner), “and be good to her. You have as- 
saulted her once; don’t do it again,’ thus giving him every oppor- 
tunity of doing at his leisure what he had barely failed to do in his 
haste. I ask, is not a procedure of this kind a grave misuse of the 
power of the courts? Is there any justice about it? Is it fair to 
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place on a young girl the onus of deciding whether or not her 
would-be murderer should be punished or not? Is there any sense 
of propriety in holding a half-veiled threat over her and inducing 
her, against her better judgment, to marry a jealous and murderous 
brute? I can find no satisfactory answers to these questions, and 
I contend that such proceedings ought to be impossible in our 
courts of justice.” 

For our part, we would fain hope that our author’s appeal to 
the Bishop of London will not fall upon deaf ears. And while the 
great Church dignitaries are in question, we may be permitted. an 
expression of pleasure at seeing the Archbishop of Canterbury 
presiding at the Albert Hall over a meeting of protest against the 
unmentionable horrors of the Congo Slave State. As those horrors 
are now in a fair way to be abated, if not absolutely suppressed, 
we may be permitted to suggest to his Grace, with all respect, that 
he will find a crusade worthy of his powers, his exalted position 
and the injunction of his divine Master, in pressing for legislation 
on behalf of illegitimate children, the helpless outcasts of our 
boasted civilization. They are worse treated in this country than 
in any other which calls itself civilized, whether the so-called civi- 
lization be of the Christian or the Mahommedan pattern. While 
thousands of infant lives are ruthlessly sacrificed without State or 
Church raising a finger to save them, we have in our midst horrors 
comparable to those of the Congo, and as a nation we are open to 
the reproach that we have mistaken the comfort of a few for civili- 
sation. Mr. Guildford E. Lewis, who has done admirable work in 
this great cause, writes in the leading journal as follows :—*“I ask 
the entire British Press and public to support by every means in 
their power, so that the blot that rests upon us as a nation may be 
removed without one moment’s delay; and that we may be placed 
on a level with our neighbours. Let us think of those little lives 
sacrificed from shame or necessity in a manner reminiscent of those 
offered to Moloch in ancient times. The cry of the children has 
been heard in many forms, but in none is it heard so piteously as 
from those for whom I speak.” Competent authorities are agreed 
that the scandal which Mr. Lewis denounces is mainly due to the 
law’s refusal to accord to illegitimates any status whatsoever. For 
that attitude the Church is primarily responsible. It outdoes its 
Catholic, and even its Calvinistic neighbours, in harshness, inas- 
much as a subsequent marriage of parents does not legitimize, as 
in Catholic countries, and in Scotland, where the sternest form of 
Calvinistic Protestantism obtains. It is for the Church of England 
to make the first move in redressing a great wrong. We appeal 
with great respect to His Grace of Canterbury to bring in a Bill 
to legitimize per subseguens matrimonium. His action as regards 
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the Congo inspires confidence in the success of this most respectful 
prayer; we cannot imagine that his Grace counts the brown bar- 
barian higher than the Christian child. In this matter we venture 
to associate his Grace the Archbishop of York with his Grace of 
Canterbury. Archbishop Lang’s maiden speech in the House of 
Peers proves him to be a man of the widest sympathy. Moreover, 
both these right reverend prelates are Scotsmen, and as such they 
cannot be supposed to suffer from the prejudices—uncatholic and 
unchristian—which prevail in this country, and make it a byword 
and reproach even in the eyes of our Mahommedan fellow subjects. 


The author of “Known to the Police,” has done yeoman’s 
service in calling attention to the abuses which have occurred under 
the Licensing Act of 1902. It came into force on January Ist, 
1902. “At the beginning of May in the same year, 339 names 
were on the Black List. I sometimes have the privilege of looking 
at the List, which has now grown to a portentous length. It is an 
education to look at these hundreds of portraits. I look at them 
with fear and wonderment, for they are a revelation—an awe- 
inspiring picture gallery. I would like every student of humanity 
and every lover of his kind to have a copy of that list, to study 
these photographs, and read the letter-press description that ac- 
companies them. It would almost appear that we are getting back 
to primeval man, the faces are so strange and weird. Different 
as the faces are, one look is stamped upon them all—the look of 
bewilderment. They one and all seem to think there is something 
wrong, and they wonder what it is. No one can glance for a single 
moment at those terrible photographs without seeing that there is 
something more than drink at the root of things. No one can 
meet them, as I have met them, face to face, can look into then 
eyes, and know, as I know, how pitifully sad, yet how horrible, 
are their lives, without affirming, as I affirm, that the State pro- 
claims its ignorance when it classifies them as inebriates, and its 
impotence when it asks others to cure them of the love of drink. 
These are the women that fill our inebriate reformatories, and of 
whom the Home Office Inspector reports that 62.6 per cent. are 
not sane. Certainly they are not sane, and it is high time that the 
truth was realized, and the fact faced. Is it scientific to call their 
disease inebriety, when in sober truth it is something far worse— 
something that comes down through the ages, and in all climes and 
at all times, has seized upon certain women—a something that 
never releases its hold till the portals of death are open for its 
victims? Oh, I could almost laugh at the irony of it all! Cure 
them of animal passion, elemental in its intensity! Cure them of 
diseased minds and disordered brains by keeping them for two or 
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three years without drink! It cannot be done. But something 
can be done; only it is so simple a thing, that I 
feel sure it will not be done. Yet if we had any 
thought for the purity of our streets, any concern for public 
morality and public decency, any consideration for the public weal, 
we should take these women aside, not for one, two, or three years, 
but for the remainder of their natural lives, justified by the know- 
ledge that they are not responsible creatures, and that pity itself 
demands their submission to kindly control and strong-handed 
restraint. ; 
But the Licensing Act of 1902 dealt with another class of 
inebriates, and dealt with them in a very unsatisfactory way. The 
law got hold of drunken women this time, but it did not give them 
half the consideration extended to gross and demented unfortu- 
nates. It empowered magistrates to grant separation orders be- 
tween married couples when either husband or wife became 
habitually drunken. In this Act the same definition of habitual 
inebriety that governed the 1898 Act was adopted, and husbands 
very promptly began to demand separation orders on account of 
their wives’ drunkenness. My experiences of the working of this 
Act are sorrowful to a degree; but I expected these results, for I 
knew that the clauses that empowered separation orders must be 
either inoperative or disastrous. Alas! they did not remain in- 
operative, for the number of discarded wives began quickly to 
multiply. When the Bill was before Parliament I spent some 
weeks in a vain endeavour to prevent some of the worst conse- 
quences that I knew would follow, and have followed. I contri- 
buted several articles to leading reviews; I wrote to The Times, 
and scores Of other influential papers; I wrote to leaders of tem- 
perance societies; I circularized the Members of both Houses of 
Parliament, pointing out the enormity and the absurdity of putting 
drunken wives homeless on the streets; I pleaded, I begged with 
heart, voice, and pen, for just one chance to be given to these 
miserable women. My efforts were vain. No one supported me. 
I was a voice crying in the wilderness. It might be thought I was 
asking for some great thing or some silly thing I asked for 
neither. Let my readers judge. We had established inebriate 
reformatories at the public cost. We were filling them with the 
grossest unfortunates, of whom there was no hope of redemption ; 
these women we were maintaining for two or three years in com- 
fort. Will it be believed? I asked that drunken, but 
not immoral women, should be _ given equal chances 
of reformation. I asked that when a _ wife’s drunken- 
ness was proved that she should, whether she consented or not, be 
committed for one year to an inebriate reformatory, and that the 
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husband’s contribution for her support should be paid to the in- 
stitution that controlled her. But the House of Commons would 
none of it; the House of Lords would not entertain it; the Chris- 
tion Churches would not support it; the guardians of public 
morality ignored it. Drunken wives, though physically weak and 
ill, though mothers of young children, though decent in other ways, 
were not to be allowed one chance of reformation, were not to be 
considered for one moment worthy of treatment equal to that given 
to demented and gross women of the streets. “Pitch them out,” 
said our Lords and gentlemen of both Houses. “ Get rid of them,” 
said the Christian Churches. Husbands have not been slow in 
taking this advice, for they have been pitching wives out and get- 
ting rid of them ever since. But the public do not get rid of them 
so easily. It has to bear the burden that cast-off wives bring, and 
that burden grows with every separation granted ; so wives hither- 
to moral are fast qualifying for the advantages given to unspeak- 
able women, and, by-and-by, when the cast-out' wives behave suffi- 
ciently badly, and the police take them into custody four times a 
year—then, and not till then, when it is too late, both Houses of 
Parliament, the Christian Churches, and the guardians of public 
morality offer them the reforming influences of an institution for 
the cure of inebriety! 

As our allotted space is almost exhausted, we desire to close 
Mr. Holmes’s book with a sincere expression of gratitude to the 
author for his laudable attempt to interest the great reading public 
—as distinguished from our rulers and our Churches—in things 
that are vital to our welfare, and even to our very existence as a 
nation. We seem to be suffering from a form of the ailment which 
our Puritan ancestors called “ judicial blindness.” Obviously, the 
distemper is by no means confined to one profession or caste. Our 
worm-eaten legal system, our cumbersome and expensive proce- 
dure, our barbarous legal jargon are symptoms, not causes. They 
are symptoms of a species of moral sleeping sickness. It is not a 
painful disease, except to such observers as Mr. Holmes. The 
patient only asks to be allowed to doze his days away until his 
slumbers deepen into the sleep of death. 

We have little space left wherein to refer to certain aspects of 
our legal obscurantism from the point of view of business. But 
two short extracts may be permitted. 

In the New York Banker's Magazine for November, 19009, 
Mr. W. R. Lawson, a well-known English authority, in an article 
on banking, says: “In many ways, legal and political, Scotland 
has been the most favoured of all for banking. For exactly oppo- 
site reasons, England has been the least favourable. Old Scottish 
law, based mainly on Roman law, allowed absolute freedom of 
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commerce. Old English law, evolved as it was from feudalism 
rather than from commercial conditions, required centuries of re- 
form to bring it up to the level from which Scottish law had started. 
The fundamental reason why England has neither one pound 
notes nor ‘cash credits,’ why its joint stock banks came so late, 
and its banking facilities have grown up so slowly, is that English 
law rendered them impossible. What English law did not do to 
check them, English lawyers did, and are still doing. Their ob- 
structive fingers are ever busy making black letter pie of every 
attempt, however modest, to get a little nearer to the simple com- 
mercial code which other nations enjoy.” 

In its issue of October 19th, 1909, the Financial Times, in an 
article on “ Railway Taxation,” had the following :—“ Railway 
taxation in England is specially burdensome, compared with Scot- 
land and Ireland. The burden here is equal to £274 per mile, as 
against £94 in Scotland, and £39 in Ireland. The system of 
assessment here should be changed, as recommended by the Royal 
Commission on local taxation. But there is an army of lawyers 
and rating authorities, who profit by the present system, and op- 
pose reform.” 

The history of all human and divine institutions proves that 
when they are precluded from indispensable adaptations in a world 
of change, they become not so much an impediment as a danger, a 
complete frustration of their original purpose. The priest becomes 
the greatest enemy of religion, and the law the greatest perverter 
of justice. Substituting “ judge” or “legislator” for “ priest,” it 
will be found that the following passage by a great writer, now no 
longer with us, was written for our instruction: “The priest must 
hold in check his zeal for the status guo—for traditions, customs, 
prescriptions—for all that is meant by the letter, that he may judge 
just judgment, that he may discern the spirits whether they be of 
God, that he may not ascribe to Beelzebub the work of the Holy 
Ghost; and the prophet or reformer must restrain his consuming 
ardour for the claims of the spirit against the latter, and give heed 
to the Scribes and Pharisees that sit in the chair of Moses. 

“Let either class-instinct rage uncontrolled, and we have on the 
one side Jerusalem slaying the prophets, and like a body overcome 
by age, from which the quickening spirit has departed, crumbling 
to destruction till not a stone is left upon another. 

“ Authority has often, doubtless, been oppressive or unreason- 
able; just as every legal system (and especially our present one) 
has been callous and full of a cruel apathy.” 


IGNOTUS. 
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JaNuUARY. 


COAL IN SUMATRA. 


SUMATRA is one of the principal, but, under slow Dutch rule, 
economically and industrially not the best developed island of the 
wonderfully rich Malay Archipelago. A glance at the map of the 
Eastern hemisphere suffices to disclose its importance as a coal 
producer, apart from other natural resources and advantages. 
Situated almost at the centre of traffic between Europe and East 
Asia, Europe, and Australia, Europe and West America, by way 
of the Suez Canal, the Indian Ocean, and the Pacific, not to speak 
of East Africa, the vast coal deposits in the island might benefit 
the world’s trade to an enormous extent, if only turned to account. 

The one Sumatran coalfield brought into something like work- 
ing order, the Ombilin field, lies in the Padang Highlands. After 
its discovery, the Dutch Government needed fully a quarter of a 
century to decide whether it should be worked at all; and then a 
long time more to decide upon the direction of the railroad for the 
transportation of the coal either to the east coast or to the west 
coast of the island. At last the west coast came out ahead, and 
the railroad| got located with an apparent predilection for the 
longest route the locators could possibly find, all round the lake of 
Singkarah, including one of the ugliest gorges for freshets (4and- 
jirs, in native speech), a railroad track can be squeezed in. This, 
however, was perfectly consistent, with the traditions of previous 
railroad building in the island of Java, and the Anei railroad bridge 
went down before the torrent after the first rains of the west 


.monsoon, as ¢.g., the Progo railroad bridge had gone down, to set 


an example. Railroad and bridges were reconstructed, but, even 
after years and years of constant strengthening, still refuse every 
now and then to stand firm. Collapse has become an established 
custom, and so the official Javasche Courant repeats periodically 
the old story, giving notice, after short intervals, of a compara- 
tively regular service in the dry season, that, not to mention a 
number of earth and rock-slides, the track has been swept away, 
as usual, when the rains begin in earnest, with or without the 
destruction, wholly or partially, of the parabole bridge ; that traffic 
will remain suspended, over a track length of so many kilometres, 
for at least so many weeks or months; that the expenses of re- 
building are estimated at so many thousands or tens of thousands 
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—to be paid by the natives. These are the results of a quarter of 
a century’s considering, and nearly another quarter of a century’s 
reconsidering, of the best location for a railroad to bring the 
Ombilin coal down to the coast. 

The output of the Ombilin mines does not come up to the 
capacity of even such a bungling system of transportation which, 
by the way, increases the cost of production fifty per cent. And 
yet the Government, handicapped as much by the consequences 
of the unscientific methods followed in the opening up of the 
Ombilin field as by the self-created difficulties of the railroad, 
expects to do a big business in coal via the expressly appointed 
Emmahaven, more in particular at Sabang, island of Way, at the 
northern entrance of the Straits of Malacca, destined to become a 
coaling and naval station of the first magnitude—whenever the 
Government shall have settled its differences with the Sabang 
Company ! 

It seems to have dawned upon the authorities, however, that 
after securing a larger output by a hoped-for solution of the labour 
problem, to be discussed further on, the most important requisite 
to attain that desideratum, will be a rationally-built railroad, which 
follows not the longest, but the shortest obtainable course. Accord- 
ingly, some years agoa commission was appointed to consider the 
construction of a railway through the Soebang pass, which, apart 
from the advantages gained by a nearer, safer, and easier route, less 
subject to danjirs, promises also to become an important factor 
in the agricultural development of the country, an item wholly 
neglected in the building of the existing track, which runs for long 
distances along the sea coast, or steep mountain ranges, as to freight 
almost exclusively dependent upon the Ombilin mines it serves so 
poorly. Characteristic of Dutch colonial methods, the manner in 
which the commission was constituted, prevented from the outset 
all possibility of errors being acknowledged, and, consequently, of 
plans for thorough correction being submitted. Needless to say that 
a prolonged commissional stage of consideration and re-consideration 
has led to no action. 

To reach Sawah Loento, therefore, the centre of life and 
labour in the Ombilin coalfield, one has still to take, and shall have 
for many years to come, the roundabout way from Emmahaven or 
Padang, north to Padang Pandjang, then south-west to Solok, then 
north-east, instead of north-east from beginning to end, taking 
the base of the triangle, making a short cut which would reduce 
the actual distance per rail to less than one third of what it is now. 
Sawah Loento, or Loento fou? court, looks like an American mining camp 
in oriental garb, that is minus American energy. Even the little hos- 
telry has an American air with a good deal of local flavour, somewhat 
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like a curried Leadville boardinghouse. Among halting places in 
the tropics it recommends itself by the absence of mosquitoes, 
those troublesome insects, deadly enemies of human comfort, espe- 
cially at night. The fumes of burning coal chase them away, as 
the same fumes (no roses without thorns, and no freedom from 
mosquitoes without a price to pay for it!) infect the atmosphere of 
Loento sometimes to a very unpleasant extent, and as the noise of 
the traction-engines, rumbling on, and of the switching engines in 
the yards, their puffing, whistling, yelling, occasionally accented by 
a dynamite explosion, chase away all game for miles around. 

The day after my arrival I visited the mines in three different 
parts of the coal-field, as far as opened up: Doerian (the highest), 
Pandjang, and Loento (the lowest). My guide was one of the 
mining engineers connected with the works, and we had a good 
time generally, crawling through the tunnels and excavations, 
watching the drilling and looking out for the coal-cars bumping up 
behind in the passages. Different modes of traction were given a 
chance, electricity last resorted to in chronological order. Ex- 
periments had to show what would come cheapest, not only as 
regards traction, but as regards everything, including the brick- 
yards, where the material is turned out to line the communication 
galleries and to wall them in the middle for purposes of ventila- 
tion. Efforts in plenty to assure success, financially backed by the 
colonial exchequer. And yet...... 

The mining engineers in charge belong to the Government 
Geological Service, men of scientific standing, the one conducting 
me, after finishing his theoretical studies and passing his examina- 
tions in Holland, having followed practical courses at Clausthal 
and elsewhere. The foremen, mostly Germans, Odersteiger and 
Steiger, learnt their trade in Westphalian or Silesian coalmines. 
eer 

And yet, the results are far from brilliant. Government finds 
itself unable to bring its coal to market at a decent price without 
losing on it, notwithstanding the official handling of debet and 
credit we may admire every year in the statistique amusante of the 
Colonial Report, published for the benefit of Dutch colonial autho- 
rities in their relations with the two Chambers of the States General 
at the Hague, to show that everything in the colonies is pour le 
mieux dans le meilleur des mondes, and if perhaps not quite so, 
that nobody is to be blamed. 

Whence this discrepancy between the objects aimed at and the 
real state of affairs? My guide was of opinion that a great change 
for the better might be expected from a larger supply of labour. 
At the moment of my visit, the force consisted, on an average, of 
twelve hundred convicts and sixteen hundred free men, or contract- 
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coolies, who worked in the mines of their own free will, this “free” 
to be taken in rather a free sense. As to the convicts, if Govern- 
ment sends them out in war, to accompany the troops on all ex- 
peditions, for all sorts of duties, liable to be shot dead or maimed, 
having their sentence for so many years or months in the chain 
gang commuted by such an exceedingly off-hand proceeding into 
a sentence of death or disablement for life, why should Govern- 
ment hesitate to send them to the mines? I shall here not ex- 
patiate upon this subject, but only repeat the complaint of the 
authorities at Sawah Loento that, with so many expeditions: Atjeh, 
Djambi, Korintji, New Guinea, Bali, Boni, Bandjermasin, etc., etc., 
the number of convicts disposable for the coal-mines steadily de- 
creases, while experiments with the Chinese coolies have not suc- 
ceeded very well, apart from the grave risk attending the settle- 
ment of a Chinese community in the heart of Sumatra. And then 
the expense: free labourers must be paid, Chinamen requiring 
higher wages than natives crimped in the interior of Java, among 
the scum of the population, for no Javanese of any account in his 
dessa leaves it to emigrate .to distant shores. The quality of the 
kind of labourers procured in this manner may be gathered from 
the common experience that they are much less to be trusted at 
their task, and of much worse behaviour all round, than the 
convicts. 

The miners are lodged in large sheds and fed by a China- 
man, under contract to serve them their meals for 14 cents Dutch, 
#.é., not quite threepence per head and per day, to everybody’s satisfac- 
tion, anyway to the satisfaction of Government and John China- 
man contractor. In the hospital, situated on a hill which over- 
looks the mining camp Loents, the sick are cared for, convicts and 
“free” men lying pell-mell, without distinction, but the women 
(who do not work in the mines) apart from the men, and the women 
with venereal diseases under lock and key. Otherwise, the sick 
enjoy a great deal of freedom, the native convict, as a rule, being 
a quiet, inoffensive sort of a fellow. Only those suspected of a 
tendency to run away, get the benefit of special attendance, but 
they are few, as they know full well that they cannot go far before 
being hunted down and brought back by the people of the sur- 
rounding district, eager for the prize set on the head of an orang 
ranteh (dit. a man with a chain), safely restored to the duties he 
owes the Government that punished him with hard labour in the 
mines as a father punishes his child, sorrowful at heart. 

The ward for contagious diseases was empty on the day of 
my visit. The fever ward held most of the patients under treat- 
ment, among them a few convicts and “free” men who had been 
badly burnt by explosions in the mines, principally through their 
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own fault, for the native is extremely careless, and, though warned 
a hundred or a thousand times, w#// light his cheroot of a little 
tobacco, rolled in a piece of djagoong (Indian corn) leaf, and wil/ 
smoke in the most dangerous gas holes; Allah is sure to provide 
for him in paradise, and for his wife and children on earth, if he be 
blown up, which happens frequently. The recklessness of the 
natives being a standing menace, they are, of course, vigorously 
searched for cheroots, matches, and such like, before entering the 
mines ; yet they manage off and on to enjoy a quiet smoke at their 
work (or rather: having suspended work) in the most deliberate 
way, inviting a violent exit from life. One poor fellow in the 
hospital, with a sentence of eight years hard labour in the chain, 
lay at the point of death, fearfully disfigured; another, with a sen- 
tence of four years ditto, would probably have to serve the remain- 
ing part of it without the use of his eyes. 

I was told that the ears of the miners got affected in a peculiar 
manner, and worse sickness resulted from the attacks of the miner’s 
worm, the ankylostoma duodena/e in scientific language. It be- 
longs to the group of round or thread-worms, mematoda, most of 
which, at some period of their lives, are parasitic on other animals or 
on plants, nineteen species of this group having been found in the 
human body. To follow the description attached to an enlarged 
model in wax of the pleasant animal under consideration, in the 
admirably conducted Museum of Natural History at South Ken- 
sington, this worm fixes itself to the inner walls of the intestine 
and sucks the blood of man. The consequent loss of strength is 
well known among the dwellers on the banks of the Nile, and has 
also been observed in Europe, though only of recent years in this 
country. The disease attracted general attention by the fact that 
it brought down hundreds of the men who worked at the St. 
Gothard Tunnel about 1880. In 1884 it was noticed in Belgium, 
which discovery did away with the notion of its being confined 
to the South of the Alps and its flourishing chiefly in tropical 
countries, where its distribution is world-wide. The ankylostoma 
duodenale lives preferably in the small intestine, firmly attached 
to the mucous membrane by means of four strong teeth, which 
meet on the conical elevation of its sucking mouth. More than 
one thousand worms have been taken from one patient, and it is 
stated that the effects of the bites are such that loss of blood may 
continue for four months after the removal of the worms. Courted 
and mated, the female worms lay immense numbers of eggs in the 
intestine they inhabit. One observer records the passing of eight 
millions of eggs in one day from the intestines of a single patient. 

It must be considered a disagreeable aggravation of punish- 
ment when a breaker of the law, condemned to hard labour, gets, 
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on top of his original sentence, a new one: to be delivered to the 
socially disposed, prolific lodger with the high sounding name, 
which makes a business of sucking his blood and laying millions 
of eggs in his very inside, wherefrom millions of other suckers of 
blood will be raised ..... 

As a matter of fact, the Government of the Dutch East Indies 
is not very scrupulous in helping itself to cheap labour. Notwith- 
standing this, and while the Ombilin field offers also a rare com- 
bination of several other conditions conducive to the achieving of 
something good and grand—a rich deposit of coal, capital 2 dis- 
crétion, official prestige to back the work—the results are next to 
nothing ; nothing at least to be proud of. We hear of numberless 
new experiments at Sawah Loento, an enormous amount of learned 
bustle, but red tape neutralises all technical improvements, and 
obliges the Government, despite its ambition to bring its coal into 
the market, even at a loss, by dexterous manipulation of statistics 
represented as gain, to buy imported coal for its own use, because 
in practice it is unable to keep up the theoretical fiction of a 
thriving coal trade. 

Surely, something must be the matter somewhere. And every 
one no stranger in Dutch colonial politics, knows what the matter 
is and where the fault lies: at Batavia and at the Hague, between 
which two places a continuous game of colonial shuttlecock is 
played, a game of making outsiders believe that things are managed 
right while they are managed wrong, or not managed at all, in 
Government coal mining as in other Government concerns. But 
I shall stick to coal to-day, more in particular to Sumatra coal, and 
beg leave to remark that the Ombilin field is not by any means 
the only spot in Sumatra where black diamonds may be had for 
the digging. It seems, though, that Government, quite satisfied 
with its attempt at Sawah Loento, does not want any more 
trouble of the kind. To keep up appearances, it sent an official of 
the Geological Service to North Sumatra for prospecting purposes. 
Some feel inclined to think, however, that the mining engineer in 
question, having instructions to look for coal, had secret (probably 
unwritten, but therefore not less imperative) instructions in no wise 
to find it. Anyhow, coal was discovered by officials of the Civil 
Service in Baros and in Singkel, quite near to places, Tapa Toean 
and Simaloeé, where the specialist had been prospecting in vain, 
and in answer to a request to send him where he must be suze to 
find coal, where he could not possibly miss coal, the Government 
simply stated that it considered such a proceeding “unnecessary for 
the present.” 

In other words, for the present, the coalfields of Baros, Singkel, 
etc., though easily accessible from the coast, must remain unopened 
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because a botch has been made of the Ombilin coal-field; the 
other coal deposits in Sumatra must remain unproductive because 
the Dutch Government sits rather napping and nodding, than de- 
velop the natural resources of the Dutch East Indies. And, 
while the new Mining Law, introduced in 1907, after de- 
cades of consideration and reconsideration, proves so utterly im- 
practicable that now already revision is loudly demanded, the 
Dutch Government indolently continues its dog in the manger 


policy. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
v. 


AFTER my intention to leave the Wesleyan ministry had been 
announced, some friendly Anglicans, without my knowledge, 
mentioned my case to the vicar of a large seaport in South Wales. 
The vicar offered to give me a “title” as one of his curates. The 
bishop was also approached, to discover what qualifications he 
would require. Twice before in my lifetime the question of my 
taking Anglican orders had been mooted. While I was yet at 
school, an Anglican dignitary—influenced, perhaps, by my studious 
habits, and something in my temperament—suggested that my 
education should be directed towards qualification for orders. But 
my father, for reasons which then I neither suspected nor could 
have understood had I known them, but which I have since learned 
to respect, refused to listen to the suggestion. Again, when I was 
preparing for the Wesleyan ministry, an offer of a “title” was 
pressed upon me, and the offerers added, as an inducement, that 
they had the control of a living which might ultimately be at my 
service. But I refused the offer. 

When this third opportunity occurred, I consented to look at 
it—for a few days. The Church of England was the church of my 
childhood and early youth. There were features connected with 
it that attracted me. I reflected that my theological views were 
not so liberal as those of a number of highly respected and very 
able Anglican clergymen. If I interpreted the Anglican standards 
of belief very freely, I should still be in good company. But the 
Prayer Book was not merely a statement of doctrine, it was a 
manual of devotion. However successful I might be in inter- 
preting that book to my own personal satisfaction, there would be 
the congregation to consider. The majority of the congregation 
—the devout widow, the pious old peasant, the unsophisticated 
young people—would: believe what the words of the liturgy said, 
and would not be able to take advantage of the historical and 
critical qualifications which enabled me to use the words in any- 
thing but their surface sense. This decided me. My intention 
to resign Had given me a sense of freedom; and fortunately for 
my future happiness, I resolved to remain free. 

After my letter had appeared in the Daily News, but before 
I had quite finished my Wesleyan work, I received a letter from 
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an old Independent Church in East Anglia. The leading mem- 
bers of that church had seen my letter. They were seeking a 
pastor, to replace an exceptionally able man, who had taken an 
important pastorate in a large city in the Midlands. I learnt 
afterwards that they had talked over the letter in this wise: “ Here 
is a man who has liberal tendencies, and who probably possesses 
some Methodist fire. He will want a pulpit. Will he not suit 
us ?” 

When I left my circuit, I took a week’s holiday, and then went 
to the town of my correspondents. There I ministered on the 
usual two Sundays of probation, and before noon on the Monday 
following the second Sunday, I had accepted the pastorate, had 
secured lodgings, and had sent for my books, which had been left 
in the care of a friend in my circuit town. 


Thus began a pastorate to which I look back with peculiar 
pleasure ; but which, on account of that so-called “ morbid scrupu- 
losity ” of mine, in the face of an ancient trust-deed, was destined 
to end as automatically as my connection with the Wesleyan 
Methodists had done. 

It must be remembered that I was stil] relatively orthodox. 
How much meaning should be read here into that word “ rela- 
tively” will, perhaps, be best shown by reprinting the following 
lines, which I find were written two months after I had accepted 
my new pastorate. My excuse for reproducing the lines here must 
be found in the fact that I have no other documentary evidence, 
except a few sermon notes, to show exactly what was the trend 
of my thought and feeling in the early months of my new pastorate: 


“COME UNTO ME.” 


O Voice that ring’st through all the ages drear, 
O Voice of God, I come! 

The awful creeds had palsied me with fear, 
And doubt had made me dumb. 


Thy message to my groping spirit is 
As light is to the eye. 

I know not what Thou art, I know but this: 
I hear—and God is nigh! 


The dust of all the Schools I shake away, 
And follow Thee, and find 

Lo! Jove is truth. Hence, all the long array 
Of creeds I leave behind. 
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It is not what I £now, or may have heard, 
That saves. The holy bliss 

Is his who loves. Thanks, thanks, O Living Word, 
That Thou hast taught me this! 


Only those who have passed from the obligation of keeping 
within the limits of a detailed and narrow system of doctrine, into 
a position of comparative freedom from such an obligation, can 
fully understand the effect which the change produces upon the 
mind. A spring seems to have been suddenly set free. Before I 
left Wesleyan Methodism, I was growing more and more con- 
scious of the difficulty of conforming to the Wesleyan doctrines. I 
had already begun to read German liberal theology, and was in- 
teresting myself more than I had previously done in the broader 
thought of certain British theologians. Indeed, I find, on referring 
to some of the sermon notes which have accidentally escaped cre- 
mation, that, for a long time before I ceased to be a Wesleyan 
minister, I was treating such texts as “The truth shall make you 
free,” with an independence and boldness that must have been 
decidedly piquant to many of my hearers. But while I did this, it 
was necessarily with a sense of daring, of straining my tether a 
little uncomfortably. Now that I had been released from my 
tether, or rather had been furnished with a longer tether, I lost the 
painful consciousness of daring, and rejoiced in a feeling of legiti- 
mate freedom. 

I awoke, in fact, to the knowledge that I was even less ortho- 
dox than I had imagined, that I had, not only consciously, but un- 
consciously been restrained by my Wesleyan environment. It had 
been to my interest to remain as orthodox as possible, and now I 
could see that, without being aware of it, I had allowed myself to 
be influenced by that fact. It has since then been an axiom with 
me that no minister, however anxious he may be to be honest to 
himself and to his colleagues, and to the truth, can be absolutely 
honest as to any point of doctrine, concerning which he is in doubt, 
until he places himself entirely outside of the sphere of influence 
of his official position. Hence we now have the painful spectacle, 
in most of the churches, of men of unimpeachable integrity, and of 
profound scholarship, who, while they candidly accept intellectually 
the results. of modern criticism, continue to hold opinions which 
outsiders are convinced that modern criticism has left no 
ground to rest upon. 

How far did my freedom extend? My new church had been 
long established upon an orthodox basis. But I found myself suc- 
ceeding a man who, when he gave up the pastorate, was very much 
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more liberal in his views than I was. Yet, so far as concerned his 
views, he might not only have remained, but might have remained 
with the sympathy and approval of the leading members of the 
church. Then there was the fact that I had been written to in 
part because I had exhibited a tendency to liberalism in theological 
thought. Again, the organisation of this church had already lost 
much of the rigidity that had formerly characterised it. There 
were no deacons when I took it; and I intentionally avoided tak- 
ing any steps to secure the appointment of deacons. The manage- 
ment of the church was vested in the hands of a committee, who 
attended to the finances and other secular matters, leaving me in 
full control of the pulpit and services. 

All this tended to give me an impression of liberty. I had 
yet some distance to go in the direction of theological liberalism 
before I could overtake my predecessor, or could come into colli- 
sion with the views of the most intelligent members of the church. 
Had the thought occurred to me, I should, of course, have known 
that the church property was vested in a trust, and that there 
existed a Trust Deed. Whether I did reflect upon the necessary 
existence of a Trust Deed, when I first took the pastorate, I cannot 
remember. Probably the Trust Deed idea did not occur to me. 
As a Wesleyan minister, I had no personal concern with Trust 
Deeds—my doctrinal standard then was that of the Connexion as 
a whole. Now, in my new pastorate, I found nothing to suggest 
that the Trust Deed, whatever its character might be, contained 
anything that would condemn the liberal theological tendency which 
animated—with few exceptions—both the church members and the 
congregetion. 


That congregation—including, of course, the church members 
—was the most interesting one it was ever my privilege to minister 
to. Some of my Free Church ministerial colleagues in the neigh- 
bourhood were a little shocked at the laxity, or rather at the ab- 
sence, of internal organisation in our church; but there were, pro- 
bably, occasions on which they envied my freedom from diaconal 
interference. But this laxity of organisation produced among our- 
selves its natural result. Both among the members and in the 
general congregation were men and women of almost every shade 
of theological opinion. I could point to venerable representatives 
of the older school of belief, to representatives of the Methodistic 
school of pietism, to Calvinists, to men and women of the most 
liberal Trinitarian theology, and to others who were avowed Uni- 
tarians. We all worshipped together, without fret or jar. The 
only definite protest I ever had made to me, was made by the head 
of a family, who, in the making of it, exhibited a kindly candour 
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which I have never forgotten. My preaching was not Evangelistic 
enough, but the family would not leave the old church. They had 
secured sittings at the Wesleyan chapel, and would attend my ser- 
vice on Sunday mornings, and the Wesleyan service on Sunday 
evenings. On a later occasion, a working man, whom I very highly 
esteemed, questioned—quite justly—my orthodoxy upon the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Jesus; but at that time I was already con- 
templating resignation of the pastorate. 

So well understood was the perfect freedom of belief in our 
church, that I recollect saying in the pulpit, on at least two 
occasions, that to lay down any definite creed would be to split 
our church and congregation into sixes and sevens; and that our 
bond of union was simply the endeavour after a holy life. One of 
my hearers once confessed that he came to hear me, not because 
he expected to agree with me upon all points, but because he liked 
to hear a man thinking things out independently. 


As a Wesleyan minister, I had always had a number of pulpits 
to fill and a number of small congregations to look after. Now, I 
had but one pulpit and one congregation. This necessitated the 
making of a new sermon for every service; but in two of my 
Wesleyan circuits I had to preach in the same chapel on two Sun- 
days out of every three. Sermon-making was never a great tax 
upon me. My habit was to allow public events to suggest many of 
my subjects. Not that I often directly mentioned those events ; 
and in particular I refrained from preaching party politics. But 
it is always possible to find in public events some illustration of a 
principle or some suggestion of duty to be done, or of evil to be 
avoided ; and the preacher may thus help his hearers to think cor- 
rectly or to purpose rightly, without actually mentioning the public 
question which may be the “ burning” one at the time. And as to 
politics, I often insisted upon the general political duty of every 
citizen, and upon the cultivation of an impartial and conscientious 
public spirit. My preaching, as I find from the few sermon-notes 
which I still possess, while being frequently expository, was seldom 
distinctly doctrinal, but very often ethical and humanistic. I find 
such headings as “ Christianity, the Highest Morality,” “ The Fri- 
volity of Most Lives,” “ Heroism” (with the text “ Play the man”). 
The mystic in me came out in a sermon entitled, “ Alone with 
God.” 

It appears that once, when our church was undergoing repairs, 
services were held for a time in a public hall, and the evening ser- 
vices were specially devoted to the working classes. The notes 
of one of my addresses in this hall are headed, “ Independent 
Judgment,” with a text from Luke xii. “Why even of yourselves 
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judge ye not what is right?” I find that, after noting that the 
strength and manhood of the working classes was alienated from 
the churches, I admitted that the charges brought against the 
churches were many of them only too true. The general tone of 
my address can be discovered from the following sentences 
from the introduction :— 
“ Let me first make a few remarks upon the way in which 
I think it best and right to meet the working-classes. I shall 
not insult you by addressing you as though you were children 
incapable of understanding the things that concern men. I 
shall not waste your time by giving you a digest of old theolo- 
gies. I shall not treat you as dependent upon the opinions of 
those who may happen to be set over you as teachers. I 
shall not treat you as a dangerous class whom it is good policy 
to keep in good temper. But I shall meet you as men and 
women having equal rights with any in the nation, having as 
great a claim upon respect as any others, as a class somewhat 
hard to be convinced, and somewhat too suspicious and pre- 
judiced—a fact resulting from the conduct in too many cases, 
of religious teachers and religious professors. I shall meet 
you as men and women who, though not students, are in pos- 
session of common sense, of a general knowledge of right and 
wrong, and who, therefore, can criticise the morality and 
spirituality of any teaching laid before you. I shall appeal, 
not to your fears, not to your interests, nor to your class 
prejudices; but to your judgment, your common sense, your 
consciences. ‘Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is 
right ?’” 
I give this long quotation, because it appears to exhibit a charac- 
teristic of all my public activity—that independence of the conven- 
tional which made it not only easy but necessary for me both to 
act and to think individually. 


Having more time at my disposal than when a Wesleyan 
minister, I gave my attention to a number of public interests. Dur- 
ing a great part of my residence in this town, I contributed 
(gratuitously) a weekly column of “ Bookworm Gossip,” to the local 
Liberal paper. I have never been able to let the pen rest idle. 
My gossip took in all classes of literature, and drew its subjects 
from the monthly reviews, the weekly critical journals, from new 
books, from French and German literary, scientific, and theological 
publications, and thus touched upon many topics not often noticed 
in the local press of a small town. Near the end of 1860, the 
weekly scientific journal, Nature, was started ; and for many years 
it was one of my most eagerly anticipated weeklies. I remember 
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how enthused I was over Huxley’s translation of Goethe’s rhapsody 
on nature, with which the first number of Nature opened :— 

“Nature! We are surrounded and embraced by her: 
powerless to separate ourselves from her, and powerless to 
penetrate beyond her. 

“ Without asking, or warning, she snatches us up into her 
circling dance, and whirls us on until we are tired, and drop 
from her arms. 

“She is ever shaping new forms: what is, has never yet 
been; what has been, comes not again. Everything is new, 
and yet nought but the old.” And so on. 

This may be taken to represent one phase of my thinking. In 
theology, I was reading Keim’s “ Geschichte Jesu von Nazara”—so 
much of it as was then published; Strauss’s “ Der alte und der 
neue Glaube”; some of the French liberal theologians, besides 
corresponding English theologians. 
My old habit of versifying did not leave me. Among my 

scraps, I find one in which there are such lines as— 

There is no rest for me, but in the task 

Of forging golden links from cause 
To its effect...... 


And I am ever binding change to change 
With all the fervour of my soul, 
Seeking from out the medley to arrange 
The great and perfect Whole. 
A young member of my congregation, in whom I had felt a special 
interest, left for college; and in the inevitable set of verses he 
took with him, I said— 
oe Sales to you, and such as you, 
We're looking for the men we need 
To open up to us a new 
And better creed— 


The creed that harmonises Law 
With Love, and helps the world to see, 
More wisely than the prophets saw, 
The Deity. 


Just at what period I became distinctly aware that I had 
ceased to believe in the divinity of Jesus, I cannot remember. The 
fact was a frequent subject of conversation between myself and 
one or two of my more intimate friends in the church, who were in 
full accord with me. There were, also, as I have said, members 
of the congregation who were avowed Unitarians. The fact that 
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I had disavowed the intention of recognising any dogmatic standard 
for our church, made it—as I then supposed—unnecessary for me 
to do more than quietly to accommodate my preaching to my 
change of view. So far as preaching went, there was no difficulty. 
My chief difficulty was in the selection of non-Trinitarian hymns. 
Our hymn book was large; but the number of really acceptable 
hymns that had no Trinitarian tinge in them was comparatively 
small. 

This difficulty became insuperable, as my second Christmas 
approached. From time immemorial the hymn, “ Hark, the herald 
angels sing,” had formed a part of the Christmas service. To omit 
it, would have disappointed many of the congregation, and would 
have necessitated an explanation from me. But the expression in 
it of what I had ceased to believe in was so unequivocal, that I 
could not use it in any service at which I officiated. Here my 
versifying habit came to my rescue. A hymn written specially for 
the Christmas service would be accepted without hesitation by the 
congregation, especially if it could be sung to the favourite tune 
of the old hymn. So, on the occasion on which “ Hark! the herald 
angels sing,” was usually sung, the congregation found in their 
pews, as its substitute, the following, bearing my initials :— 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


Loud and sweet let songs arise 
Pealing through the echoing skies! 
Jesus ushers in the day 
Bright with truth’s eternal ray! 
See! the glorious morning breaks! 
Gold and pearl the hues it takes! 
Higher, wider, further shine, 
O’er the earth, its beams divine. 
Loud and sweet let songs arise 
Pealing through the echoing skies! 


Long has been the dreary night ; 
Few and dim the gleams of light— 
Priest and prophet, poet, sage— 
Scattered o’er the historic page. 
Hail! the new-born Light of love, 
Word of wisdom from above, 
Light unseen since time began, 
Word of God, and light of man! 
Loud, &c. 
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As a father, in the wild, 

Seeks his wandering, helpless child ; 

As a mother, with a tone, 

Full of pleading, calls her own ; 

Jesus, moved by love untold, 

Calls the wanderers to the fold; 

And with words of holy lore 

Speaks as none e’er spake before! 
Loud, &c. 


Through the lands the tidings run— 
Beams from our new-risen Sun ; 
Brighter grows the day divine— 
Day that never shall decline ; 
Noon to higher noon shall yield, 
Fairer flowers shall deck the field, 
Deeper joys shall fill the soul, 
While the eternal ages roll! 

Loud, &c. 


Here was a hymn which both orthodox and heterodox might sing ; 
and I have no reason to believe that any member of the congregation 
was inclined to take exception to what I had done. 


It is unnecessary to enter further into detail concerning the 
character of my work, and the change of my views. I have men- 
tioned a few incidents which are representative of the rest. The 
change of my views was due rather to my own private reflection 
than to any specific external influence, personal or literary. First, 
there was the sense of a larger freedom than I had hitherto en- 
joyed. Then there was the intercourse with intelligent members 
of my church, who not only respected my claim to freedom, but 
sympathised with it, and made a similar claim for themselves. 
Then there was what I hold to be the natural and inevitable result 
of free and impartial study of modern theological, scientific, and 
general literature—that of broadening the view, and of loosen- 
ing the mind from ancient dogma. The inevitable happened to me 
—the inevitable, that is, when the student is free and takes advan- 
tage of his liberty. 

But when I had held my pastorate something over two years, 
I accidentally heard that the Trust Deed of my church made it 
incumbent on the preacher to observe the doctrinal limitations im- 
posed upon Dissenters by the Toleration Act. This Act expressly 
excludes Roman Catholics and anti-Trinitarians! 
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Here I was again caught in a theological test net. Doubtless, 
many who knew the terms of the Deed would not know exactly 
the character of the Toleration Act. Others, of course, perfectly 
understood the position, but had long given up caring about the 
terms of the Deed. Certainly, no one had thought it at all neces- 
sary to enforce the Deed against my predecessor, or even to tell 
me of its character. 

I mentioned my difficulty to the leading members of the 
church, most of whom held opinions very similar to my own. All 
to whom I mentioned the matter insisted upon my ignoring the 
Deed. No one—not even the comparatively orthodox among the 
leading members or trustees—would dream of enforcing the terms 
of the Deed upon me. I was persuaded to keep the matter quiet, 
and to wait. I consented to wait for six months. It was not 
likely that I should become more orthodox in six months—the 
contrary was the more probable. Nor was it likely that a new 
Deed would be obtained, which would involve expensive legal pro- 
ceedings. But, on the one hand, six months would give me time 
for reflection, and postponed any breaking up of things as they 
existed; and on the other hand, the fixed term saved me from 
the spiritually unwholesome feeling of persisting permanently in a 
false position. 

I have a tolerably clear impression that I did not wait until 
the six months had expired. I sent in my formal resignation; and 
the day after, had the curious experience of seeing another man’s 
name on bills announcing the next Sunday’s services. 


AN OLD RATIONALIST. 


[Zo be continued.} 














1910 


HOW I FAILED TO TAKE MY DEGREE 
EpitoriaL Foreworp (By Apriet VERE). 


SEVENTEEN years ago the following MS. was communicated to 
me by an Indian Mahatma, who appeared to be of unimpeachable 
veracity. Where Erewhonoutopia may be is matter of conjecture. 
If, as I suspect, it is in the planet Mars, then that planet and our 
earth are certainly twin-sisters. 

I have kept this MS. under lock and key lest, if I published 
it, a Commission should be issued against me de /unatico in- 
qguirendo. But having heard the other day that a distinguished 
lady, speaking at the annual Girton lunch in London, declared 
that the only way for women to gain degrees at Oxford and 
Cambridge, would be for them to adopt the militant policy of the 
Suffragettes, I felt that it would be wrong and cowardly to hide it 
any longer; for any risk must be run to avert such a national 
scandal. 

I remember the MS. seemed to me wonderfully pertinent and 
profitable when it was first put into my hands in 1892; it seems 
to me to be even more pertinent in 1909. For on this one point, 
at least, “ somehow we don’t seem to be getting no forrarder,” as 
the tenant-farmer remarked over his third tumbler of claret. 

N.B.—Some readers of this MS. may, perhaps, not be aware 
that the planet Mars has two moons. The nearer moon rises in 
the West and sets in the East; when on the horizon at full, it is 
less than half the apparent size of our own moon; as it rises it 
gradually increases in size, until it is overhead, when it looks 
about two-thirds the size of our moon. The smaller and more 
distant moon is about one-sixth the apparent size of our own. 
These peculiarities (as well as many other details in the MS.) fix 
the locality of Erewhonoutopia ; for, in this respect, Mars is unique 
in the solar system. 


CHAPTER I. 


My name is Adelina Hog. I wish I could change the second 
half of that name; but hope has long since died within me. For 
my father, the guilty and responsible party, left me, at the tender 
age of six, a penniless orphan. My maternal uncle, James Wilson, 
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has brought me up. He has been very good to me. I wish I 
could say the same for my aunt ; but de mortuis, etc.; she departed 
this life only a month ago. My uncle James comes of a very good 
family, and moves in the highest circles. He has sons of his own 
to provide for; he has done all that could reasonably be expected 
of him on my behalf. He has given me an education that qualifies 
me for teaching in any public school; and has insured me for a 
retiring pension whenever I become too old or too imbecile to be 
fit for the work of a teacher. 

The first half of my name has already been changed for me 
by the common consent of all my relatives and friends. I answer 
to the name of “Lin” If Uncle James had moved in a more 
plebeian sphere, I should probably have been off his hands before 
now. But I am too poor for the men who are my social equals or 
superiors, and too proud for those inferiors who might, perhaps, be 
willing to take me for myself. Only once have I had a proposal. 
It was from Lord Belila. But I nipped it in the bud, and quenched 
his ardour with a douche of cold common sense. I reminded him 
of the small text-hand head-line with which every schoolboy and 
every school-girl in the empire is familiar: “When titled poverty 
weds a portionless bride, the result is misery unspeakable.” Lord 
Belila was sulky for a while, but he could not help seeing that I 
was right. So we became the best of friends, and I hope will 
always remain such. 

But I must confess that, even now, when our polar snows 
melt, and the evening star shines in the brimming waters of our 
Northern Canal, while the baby crescent of the golden moon is 
growing up into childhood all too quickly in the west, and the 
tiny diamond-disc of the little moon is slowly rising in the east, as 
I pace beside the smooth-sliding flood beneath a shimmer of tender 
green, on a carpet starred with the snowy petals of the wild ane- 
mone, I always hear Lord Belila’s hoarse passionate whisper, “Lin, 
I swear to you, you are the loveliest wild flower of them all!” Ah 
me! That has been the only touch of romance in an otherwise 
colourless existence. 

It will perhaps make things clearer for my readers if I tell 
them at the outset the most remarkable experience I ever passed 
through in my life. It was during my first term at Grontham 
College. Just then there was quite a rage for table-turning and 
spirit-rapping. One of the girls, Dorothy Hesketh, was very clever 
at it. I am sure it was all genuine; once or twice I tried to cheat, 
and make the table spell out words I wanted; so, too, did some 
of the others. But it was no good. The table would never stop 
at the letters we wanted. Everybody felt it was all bungling 
work ; and Dorothy used to get very angry—she invariably spotted 
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the one who was cheating. So we gave that up, and afterwards 
played the game fair. It was perfectly marvellous how pat were 
the answers given by the table. One evening we summoned up 
the spirit of Mephibosheth. We asked him whether he was happy. 
He said, “Not quite.” We asked him why, and he promptly said, 
“Because of my leg.” That rather posed us, for nobody knew 
anything about him; but there was a twinkle in Dorothy’s eyes. 
“Well, you are a lot of ignoramuses,” she said. “Look it up in 
the Bible!” I got out a Bible and read the story aloud; and we 
saw what he meant; he was lame because his nurse let him fall 
when he was almost a baby. So we asked him if he had done 
anything for his leg. “Yes, I am using Jacob’s oil.” We asked 
him if that was the patriarch Jacob. “Yes.” “ What did he make 
the oil for?” The table promptly answered, “To make——” and 
then paused. We all thought it was going to say “his fortune,” 
for Jacob was rather a keen man of business. But the table went 
on—“his own leg better.” And Dorothy explained that the 
patriarch really was lame, through wrestling with an angel Then 
we asked, “How is your father?” and the table, moving very 
slowly and solemnly, spelled out, “ Don’t ask me that; it’s too 
painful a question.” 

We had séance after séance; the other girls went quite wild 
over it, but I kept my head. For me it was genuine “ psychical 
research.” I am sure of this, that it was all Dorothy Hesketh’s 
doing ; when she was out of the circle the answers were painfully 
stupid and commonplace. But I am still more sure that she did 
not intentionally make the table either move or stop; it was, 
throughout, genuine subconscious cerebration, under the controlling 
sway of Dorothy’s magnetic personality. I know that an evening 
spent in table-turning fagged my brain far more than the hardest 
problem paper; and two of the girls became quite ill, and had to 
go home invalided for the rest of the term. So we agreed to give 
it up, and honestly did so. But next year, one summer evening, 
Dorothy gave a farewell party to a few of her special chums, for 
it was her last term, and she was leaving the next day. There 
had been a lovely sunset ; the whole sky was one deep, iridescent 
purple-gray ; and the Star of Peace hung quite low down over the 
Sacred Lake, into which four of our canals could be seen con- 
verging. Even though shining so low down, she was almost too 
dazzling to look at, and made a broad path of silver glory on the 
rippling expanse beyond our College lawn. I love to look at the 
stars, but I know nothing about them. Dorothy was explaining 
to one of the girls that the Star of Peace which shines in the 
evening, and the Star of Hope which shines before the dawn, were 
really the same; and that it was a solid globe just like our earth, 
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only twice as broad. I think she said it was the third planet from 
the sun, or perhaps the fourth—I really can’t remember- 
Astronomy is not taught at the University now: and thereby hangs. 
a tale. But Dorothy always was a queer girl, and used to read 
every kind of out-of-the-way books. I was gazing with all my 
soul at the Evening Star. 

“Dorothy!” I cried. “Do you think anybody lives there ?” 

“Think!” she answered quickly. “I don’t think—I know. 
It’s exactly like our earth, so why shouldn’t there be people there ?” 

Somehow the words slipped from me before I knew what I 
was saying. “Oh, I do wish we could get the spirit of somebody 
there to come and talk to us. Do let’s try.” 

The other girls all joined in, and we begged and prayed 
Dorothy to join us at the table. For a long time she was very 
obstinate ; but we begged so hard, telling her that it was her last 
evening, and we might have a séance just for once. At last she 
consented. “ But,” she said, “I am going to do it on a new plan, 
if I do it at all.” 

We placed our chairs in a circle, facing inwards (there were 
twelve of us), and then we sat, holding hands all round, staring 
hard at the Star of Peace, and willing some spirit in that star to 
come and talk to us. I should say we stared hard in breathless. 
silence for full three minutes; then, with one simultaneous sigh, 
we lifted up our arms, unclasped our hands, and let them fall in 
dumb astonishment. For the Star of Peace was visibly throbbing ; 
first purple, then emerald ; and then it contracted to a pin-point of 
intense white. And with one united movement our eyes turned 
downwards, and fixed themselves on the bare circle of carpet in our 
midst. It seemed as though the carpet were alive; shaking with 
a mysterious wind from beneath; then a faint, rosy mist spread 
upwards and swelled into a billowy mound of brown, curling 
smoke, wreathing and unwreathing itself, and rising up to the level 
of our arms. A faint, numbing aromatic fragrance filled the room. 
Suddenly something snapped in our ears; the smoke-veil parted ; 
and there, squatting on his haunches, we saw a man seated in our 
mystic circle. We heard our hearts beating in wild terror; 
Dorothy’s lips were ashy white. 

Our supernatural visitor was draped all over in loose folds of 
snowy muslin; he rose slowly to his full height, surveyed us with 
a deep, heart-compelling gaze; waved his hands over us thrice, 
and then said, “ Peace—from the Star of Peace! Fear not.” 

At those words we were strangely quieted, and our terrors. 
vanished. Once more he waved his hands. 

“ Peace—from the Star of Peace!” But withal he smiled, a 
strange, unfathomable smile. “I am a Mahatma. My earthly 
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body lies asleep in a lonely cell on a mountain height in yonder 
far-off planet. But in my astral body I am here, at your bidding. 
Ask what you will, till the Star of Peace touches the level waters 
of the lake; for then must I be gone.” 

Once more he waved his hands; and with that we broke out 
into a babble of eager questioning. We felt absolutely no fear— 
quite at home with our guest. We feared him no more than I should 
have feared Uncle James, had he suddenly dropped in to after- 
noon tea. I remember that the youngest of our party was looking 
rather anxious. “ Hadn’t we better put a ‘ cavey’ in the corridor,” 
she suggested, “in case anybody should come?”. 

The Mahatma looked a trifle annoyed—“ As if I wanted a 
‘cavey!"” “Why,” said he, “I can tell you exactly what the 
‘Sphere’ is doing at this moment. She is in her study, fast asleep 
in her armchair, with the Greek text for to-morrow morning’s lec- 
ture lying open in her lap. Even if she woke and wished to come 
here ever so much, she could never come. If she started, she 
would go somewhere else, and forget what she went for!” 

I think that this speech. astonished us more than anything 
else. He might have guessed about the Greek lecture, or the nap, 
but how could he have known that our venerable Head was always 
spoken of as the “Sphere?” We called her by that nickname be- 
cause she never gave us a lecture without reminding us that Home 
was the Woman’s Sphere. There was also a soupcon of reference 
to her figure. Lord Belila once told me that a very clever friend of 
his maintained that in Heaven we should all be perfectly globular. 
“For,” said he, “ look at the country clergy.” The Head of Gron- 
tham College was certainly as fit for Heaven as anyone in this 
world could be. 

For the next hour Dorothy’s room was a perfect Babel. The 
Mahatma seemed to be able to answer half-a-dozen of us at once. 
Suddenly there was a dead silence—he was gone! We looked out 
of the window; the Evening Star just touched the lake, and was 
gone too. We stared at each other, and I must say we did feel 
unmitigated fools. 

“ Haven’t we been dreaming?” said I. 

“No,” was Dorothy’s quick rejoinder. “I know it was no 
dream ; it was all quite real. I know that.” 

So we sat down; each one in turn repeated all that the 
Mahatma had said to her; and we found that the answers all 
tallied perfectly. 

“ But,” I suggested, “ that may be merely the result of collec- 
tive subconscious cerebration. We've had plenty of experiments 
in that.” For I was proud of my acknowledged position as the 
leader in psychical research. 
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Dorothy turned on me rather angrily. “Well, you un- 
believer, have you forgotten that he challenged you to a test? 
Two years after you have passed your tripos, you are to write out 
an account of your experiences at Grontham; you are to lock the 
MS. in the record-chest in this room, in the presence of three 
witnesses. Next morning you are to come with the witnesses; 
unlock the chest ; and you will find the MS. gone, and in its place 
will be a book—a printed book—a Prayer Book; and the printed 
words of that book will be proof positive that it could never have 
been made anywhere in our world. And to hearten you for the 
task he would give you a token. You and I are to sign our names 
on a sheet of paper, and to lock it up here this time next year. He 
promised to take away the signed paper, and put in its place an 
exact facsimile of the Prayer Book which he has promised to give 
you as a receipt for your autobiographical MS. Don’t you 
remember ?” 

I had to admit it was true. And I was silenced, though only 
half convinced. I knew that Dorothy was the soul of honour: 
there would be no trickery about this test. But unconscious and 
subconscious cerebration can almost work miracles. Spite of her- 
self, Dorothy would perhaps sleep-walk ; unlock the chest, put a 
Prayer Book there instead of our signed paper; lock it up; go to 
bed, and wake up absolutely unconscious of the whole transaction. 
Everything turned on the kind of Prayer Book it might be. So I 
said nothing, but thought the more. 

A year passed away. We twelve manceuvred to keep that set 
of rooms always occupied by one of our number. Dorothy turned 
up punctually on the afternoon of the fateful day. We waited till 
it was bedtime ; then signed the paper, and locked it up. Dorothy 
insisted upon the further precaution of covering the keyhole with 
a bit of parchment, and sealing this onto the woodwork of the 
chest. Next morning we came to inspect. The occupier of the 
rooms was booked for lectures all the morning, so we were safely 
alone, and bolted both inner and outer doors. We found the seals 
intact; I think this made us feel our experiment would be a 
failure. We tore off the parchment. But my fingers trembled so 
that I could not put the key into the hole. “Silly!” said Dorothy ; 
and, snatching the key from me, she opened the chest in a 
moment. The paper had gone, and a Prayer Book lay in its place. 
Dorothy gasped. She turned fiercely on me. 

“Lin! Own up! You've been playing me some trick!” 

“Indeed, Dorothy, I only wish I had—it’s too awful!” 

I was shaking all over. She saw in a moment her mistake, 
and apologised. Then she took up the book and handed it to me. 
(Let me explain: the Mahatma had told us that mutatis mutandis 
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the Bible and the Prayer Book used in the Peace-planet were 
identical with our own.) 

“You look at it, Lin. You know your Prayer Book better 
than I do.” 

So I opened it and turned over the leaves, though my fingers 
were still trembling. The familiar words soothed and quieted me. 
I kept dipping into different services, but they all seemed abso- 
lutely the same. Then we looked together at the title page. Such 
funny names—* Church of England ;” “ Cambridge ;” “C. J. Clay 
and Sons.” We sat down and hugged each other in an ecstasy of 
delight. “Good old Mahatma! Isn’t it glorious!” We gloated 
over our treasure for some minutes. Then Dorothy looked up. 

“But, I say, Lin; it isn’t quite what the Mahatma promised. 
These are all queer names. But they may be names of places we 
never heard of, and of people who lived ages ago. I’m not good 
at History and Geography; nor are you. And the Mahatma told 
us it would be self-evident that the book could never have been 
printed in this world. Do look again, Lin, there’s a dear girl.” 

So I took up the book; and this time I began at the end. 
“Good Heavens!” I cried. “Just look here, Dorothy.” This is 
what we read. 

“This Book of Articles, before rehearsed, is again approved 
... by... our Sovereign Lady Elizabeth, by the grace of God, 
of England, France, and Ireland, Queen, Defender of the Faith, 
etc., etc.” 

We shuddered. “Look here, too,” cried Dorothy. “ Over 
the page here. Look at this!” 

“ The Queen’s Majesty hath the chief power in this Realm of 
England, and other Dominions, unto whom the chief government 
of all Estates of this Realm, whether they be ecclesiastical or civil 
in all causes doth appertain.” 

“ Perhaps, however,” she went on, “their religion isn’t quite 
the same as ours, at least on that one point. The Mahatma said 
‘mutatis mutandis, you remember; and that may cover a good 
deal. Just look over the Marriage Service, Lin, and the other 
things like that; you know them best.” 

I went carefully through the book. The Marriage Service 
was word for word identical with our own. We compared the two 
together; everything the same—*“ obey him and serve him;” “to 
love, to cherish, and to obey.” “Saint Paul in his Epistle to the 
Ephesians. . . . Wives submit yourselves unto your husbands, as 
unto the Lord. For the husband is the head of the wife, etc., etc.” 
All word for word the same, down to “ any amazement.” 

“ But it may be that this is all ancient history,” said I. “You 
know there were many queer heathen customs among ourselves 
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that survived the introduction of Christianity into our own world. 
It was nearly a hundred years before they were all put down. 
Let’s see what the Daily Services are.” 

So we looked. But, no; the same strain of lunacy through- 
out. “O Lord, save the Queen.” “Our most gracious Lady, 
Queen Victoria . . . overcome all her enemies...” Evening 
Prayer the same; Litany the same; Occasional Prayers the same. 
“The High Court of Parliament under our most religious and 
gracious Queen at this time assembled.” And the Communion 
Service was the worst of all. Fancy a “religious Queen,” who 
has never learned that Alpha and Omega of Christianity, that 
Woman’s Sphere is the home! 

Said Dorothy, “Now I begin to understand one thing the 
Mahatma told us. It seemed rather nonsensical when he said it, 
and he smiled in that peculiar way—I thought he was only joking. 
* Of all the fools warmed by the sun, the inhabitants of the Peace 
Planet are the silliest. It’s the queerest, topsy-turviest, Gilbert-and- 
Sullivan lunatic asylum you could possibly imagine. You are 
something in the same way yourselves, in your own world here. 
But then you are so thorough-going and consistent. That robs you 
of half the charm.’ ” 

A sudden thought sent a chill through me. “ Dorothy, sup- 
pose His Majestic Serenity, our Lord Amenthes the Fourteenth, 
by the grace of God Emperor of the Round World, Sole Sovereign, 
Defender of the Faith, etc., etc., etc-——suppose he were to see us 
with this book in our hands. If it isn’t an idiotic joke, it’s blas- 
phemy and high treason combined. Let’s burn it at once.” 

Dorothy shivered. “You're right, Lin. Give it me, and we'll 
make sure of it now.” 

She took the poker and thrust the book into the heart of the 
glowing coals; and together we watched the leaves curl slowly 
round and blaze away into blackness. While it was burning an 
icy tremor kept tingling down my back. I felt that there was 
somebody in the room. I tried not to move, but I could not help 
myself ; my head turned round against my will, and my eyes were 
riveted. on that bare circle of carpet in the middle of the room. 
Nothing was visible there; the carpet was motionless, worn, and 
prosaic. But my gaze was perforce turned upwards ; the air above 
that carpet grew dim and misty, and then I saw, high up, the 
Mahatma’s face, with that strange, unfathomable smile. Nothing 
more. Dorothy gave a vicious lunge at the book with the poker; 
shook from it the blackened cinders, and wrenched the red-hot 
coals apart to give it more air. Slowly it burned itself to nothing- 
ness, while those eyes pierced me with an intenser gleam, and that 
smile grew more and more Satanic. Suddenly there was a singing 
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in my ears; the weird features vanished; Dorothy threw down 
the poker with a clang, and then stood up. “ Well, that’s out of 
the way at last, that’s one comfort ;” while I fell back in my arm- 
chair, dazed and dumb. 

* 


* * * * * * J * * * 


I must now fulfil my promise to the Mahatma, and tell the 
inhabitants of the Peace Planet about life in the University, and 
more especially about life in Grontham College. It may seem 
strange that in a world like ours, so completely dominated by the 
idea of Woman’s true position, there should have been any such 
place as Grontham College at all. Yet there were actually two 
seats of higher female education; Grontham College and Newin 
Hall. And there was a good reason for their existence. After 
all we are nothing if not practical. 

When, in A.D. 40 the Northern Empire of Outopia was fused 
into one with the Southern Empire of Erewhon, under the bene- 
ficent rule of His Majestic Serenity Amenthes the Great (blessed 
be his name), beforetime Emperor of the North, but thereafter 
Emperor and sole Sovereign of the Round World, it soon trans- 
pired that the reign of universal peace had its drawbacks. The 
male portion of the aristocracy found their occupation gone. But 
the wisdom of His Majestic Serenity proved equal to the occa- 
sion. There were innumerable savage tribes scattered over the 
globe who had thriven on the dissensions of their betters. The 
World-Emperor saw that the gradual extermination of these would 
give ample scope for the energies of the adult aristocracy. But 
with a divine prescience, he determined to mould the as yet un- 
born aristocracy to a wholly different type. The vast treasures 
which were set free by the abolition of military armaments were 
all devoted to the service of education. He was the first of 
monarchs to realise that the hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world. The average salaries of school masters were more than 
doubled ; why, he argued, should not the teaching staff be doubled 
tco? And doubled it was in every school of every grade by an 
Imperial fiat. Thenceforward for each class in every school there 
were to be appointed two teachers; a woman-teacher to do nine- 
tenths of the work, and a man-teacher to draw two-thirds of the 
pay. The man-teacher was responsible for the discipline, the 
morals, and the religion of his flock; the woman-teacher was re- 
sponsible for their secular education. She looked after the mint, 
anise, and cummin of the ethical law ; she saw that the boys combed 
their hair, washed their hands, cleaned their teeth, pared their 
nails, and behaved decorously at table. The World-Emperor was 
also the first to recognise one main root of masculine frowardness : 
“Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands to do.” He there- 
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upon made manual work a sine gud non in all school curricula. 
The boys of the Public, or aristocratic, schools, viz., Neto, Wharro, 
and Wrestmisten in the North, Wrichesten, Buryshrews, and 
Bygur in the South, made their own beds, blacked their own boots, 
darned their own stockings, sewed on their own buttons, and for 
one day in each week worked in the laundry and the kitchen. For, 
so argued his sapient Serenity, though these things in mature life 
are the proper work of the womenfolk, yet it is obvious that no 
master can efficiently superintend the work of his servants unless, 
at a pinch, he can do that work himself, and is practically familiar 
with all the details that make for efficiency. It is true that in the 
middle and lower class schools these accomplishments were long 
regarded as degrading and derogatory to true manliness; but 
Amenthes the Great rightly believed that the moral tone of the 
aristocracy would slowly but surely filter downwards into the in- 
ferior strata of society. I know for a fact that Lord Belila knits 
all his own stockings, and can do fancy needlework better than 
any woman in the metropolis. Music, mathematics, and modern 
literature are now, and from time immemorial have been, the main 
branches of every Public School boy’s training. Greek, Latin, 
and Sanskrit are reserved for specialised experts. 

Since then women do nearly all the teaching, and since no 
one can teach the rudiments of any subject well unless he is fami- 
liar with its higher developments, it follows that the future women- 
teachers must be taught and trained on exactly the same lines as 
men. And that not only in the main branches of education, but 
in the specialised and optional subjects. For throughout the 
length and breadth of Erewhonoutopia the motto of male educa- 
tionists is: “Quod facil per aliam, facit per se.” And since 
nine-tenths of the work for the woman, and two-thirds of the pay 
for the man, was the universal rule, the man who was left stranded 
in sole charge of any particular class considered himself an ill- 
used individual. Women did all the rough-grinding, men the fine- 
polishing of the future jewels of the Empire. 

But one branch of teaching was kept exclusively in the hands 
of men. Indeed it could not have been otherwise, without flouting 
the Apostolic authority of St. Paul. Moreover, since all religion 
is based upon the Bible, and since many parts of the Bible are not 
suitable for female reading, the women of Erewhonoutopia were 
encouraged to neglect that book. This accounts for our lament- 
table ignorance of the history of Mephibosheth. To have pub- 
lished an expurgated edition of the Bible would have been an 
insult to the Almighty; but the difficulty was cleverly met by the 
Archbishop of Outopia early in the reign of Amenthes the Great. 
He compiled a manual drawn exclusively from the Scriptures, 
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“ Daily Tit-bits for Devotional Reading.” For this signal service 
to womanhood he was rewarded soon after the fusion of the two 
Empires by being made Primate of the Whole Round World. As 
for the public reading of the Bible in Church there was a special 
rubric enjoining that certain lessons should only be read by a 
beneficed clergyman. This rubric was primarily made to avoid 
wounding the modesty of the celibate clergy; but it secured an- 
other good result. For not a few beneficed clergymen have by 
long habit acquired such a complete sanctification of the throat, 
and such an air of entire unreality in their delivery that, were they 
to read in the pulpit a divorce case from the columns of the 
Imperial Daily Lyre, it would sound almost devotional. 

The education of the clergy was most strict. After taking 
their degree at Grantoxon, they had to spend at least four years 
in a theological seminary under the closest surveillance. From 
the first day of their novitiate until they took priests’ orders they 
had to wear all day and all night a kind of strait-waistcoat, 
close buttoned from the chin to the ankle. The mincing gait 
thus acquired was sedulously maintained in after life as a recognis- 
able sign of holiness. Even if a clergyman and a layman were 
dressed in the same summer holiday costume, you could tell the 
one from the other a mile off the moment they began to walk. 
This strait-waistcoat was also a spiritual discipline ; and it is com- 
monly reported that the sight of a deacon wriggling into bed in 
the depth of winter, was a revelation in the possibilities of human 
patience. 

One little detail will perhaps stagger my readers, as it stag- 
gered me; and that is the almost complete identity of our Prayer 
Book with the Prayer Book of the Peace Planet. Dorothy says 
there is nothing remarkable in this (her father is a great scientist), 
for the outcome of spiritual evolution must be the same through- 
out the whole sentient universe. I do not quite see the force of 
this, but—as the “Sphere” is never tired of telling us—the 
supreme test of true piety is the unhesitating acceptance of the 
incredible. 

All officials of the University of Grantoxon, all male masters 
in public and secondary schools, and all head masters in elemen- 
tary schools, have to be in priest’s orders. All headmasterships 
and all University professorships are accounted as ecclesiastical 
benefices. A beneficed clergyman is always married; public 
opinion compels this; but all other clergymen are by law obliged 
to be celibates. 


[To be continued. | 











JANUABY. 


THE ECONOMY OF 
CIRCUMSTANCE, 


“ THE ephemeral nature of scientific theories takes by surprise the 
man of the world. Their brief period of prosperity ended, he sees 
them abandoned one after another; he sees ruins piled on ruins; 
he predicts that the theories in fashion to-day will, in a short time, 
succumb in their turn, and he concludes that they are absolutely in 
vain. This is what he calls the bankruptcy of science.” —“ Science 
and Hypothesis,’ H. Poincaré, p. 160. 

The eminent mathematician who writes thus puts the same 
thing more briefly in his opening sentence in saying that the very 
possibility of mathematical science seems an insoluble contradic- 
tion. No man, however, is more competent to hint at or to ex- 
plicitly state the nature of the contradiction, as inhering in cognition 
than M. Poincaré. The science of cognition is the science of con- 
tradictories, of all the theories and hypotheses that ever were 
framed, and yet is as near as we can go to a science of the uncon- 
tradictory. The sun  ~ be a god, a cart-wheel full of fire, what 
Anaximander likene. . or an incandescent globe of matter, in 
cognition it is not only ‘ these things, but all of them at one and 
the same time. Cognitiun contradicts none of them, does not con- 
tradict sun, sol, helios, or any other word we choose to put for the 
object. 

But cognition, thus the impassive representation of all circum~- 
stance or variation of object, is itself circumstance, and gives itself 
the nature of the variation whereby object is _ revealed, 
not as object, but as representation and re-representation of 
object in a field of object, and the primary cognition js of non- 
identity between representation and representation. This, how- 
ever, cannot be predicated as variation in object in the current 
physical sense, unless the field of object is taken as object in a 
unitary sense, a sense ignored, if not explicitly rejected, in scientific 
theories, which, perhaps, is the reason why they are ephemeral. 
There is a representation of the sun in space, at the earth’s surface, 
in the retina, and again in the cerebral organ or its physical base. 
These distinct representations, countless in number, on planets, in 
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molecules of matter, in the perceptual organs of animals and plants, 
cannot be allowed to be variations in the sun itself as a physical 
object, but they are the essential variations which enter the field 
of cognition, and the question they raise is that of the nature of 
that field. We pass by here its description as psychical, with the 
admission that it is a true term in cognition, and therefore allows, 
as a true term, any contradictory conceivable. 

As a fact of cognition, all these representations of object must 
be taken as at one and the same time both cognizable and uncogniz- 
able. Our fact is not cognition in a sense.abstract from anything 
cognized. Spinoza probably went as near as anyone can go to a 
universal cognizable in supposing cognition was of one substance 
with inhnite attributes. But that was a cognition of an expression 
in Spinoza’s brain, and it was the expression he cognized, and not 
the cognition of it. Because it occurred to Spinoza, the expression 
in the cetebral base stands between cognition and what is ex- 
pressed, one substance with infinite attributes. The cognition might 
equally, however, be of a mere phantasm finding expression for it- 
self ; the intellectual expression does not as such command cogni- 
tion. We have to go to the expression itself and not to the coyni- 
tion of it to determine the value to be assigned to it. 

I have in my brain an expression, not for writing but for writ- 
ing and not writing concurrently. I do not cognize two expressions, 
but only one simultaneously for action and no-action. The expres- 
sion as a physical form in itself is, though a single object, capable 
of physical representation of two or many objects or states of 
object. This statement holds generally for all forms of internal or 
cerebral expression, and means that it is of the form of external 
language. Letters in ordinary language have to be grouped into 
words, words into sentences, and so on, either developing or causing 
variation of meaning, and the process is the same, not only for 
internal language, but for all physical representation. The organic 
representation for the sun is not built up on the presentation of a 
luminous disc 1920 angular seconds in diameter, but also on the 
diffusion of its light in space, and on its appearances and disap- 
pearances, and other variations. The word sun is a shorthand term 
for a cerebral expression which, as answering to biological neces- 
sity, does not call for the development it is capable of. 

Distinguishing, however, the expression from the mode in 
which it is varied, in order to denote circumstance, it has a simple 
fundamental form under which it is cognized as standing for noth- 
ing, no-object, no circumstance. Calling the expression oO, the ex- 
pression, no matter what it stands for, is perfectly concrete and cog- 
nizable. The base of the valuation of expression is this symbol oO. 
This is self-evident in arithmetic, and in the points, lines, and sur- 
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faces of geometry. It is but little less evident in ordinary language, 
in which every letter, word and sentence, equates itself to o in 
respect of what it signifies. 

It is convenient, indeed, a matter connoting the subordination 
of language to biological necessity or purpose, to take a term, such 
as “writing” immediately for the act of writing in the absolute 
sense. This is the same thing as supposing that the presentation 
of the sun’s disc would be cognizable in the absence of an organic 
expression or representation of the sun under the condition of 
apparition and non-apparition, of, for the expressional evolution, 
existence and non-existence. The expression in internal language 
for writing is one concurrently for writing and not-writing, and the 
letter term falls under the universal no action or o. 

When we want to find the meaning of a word we go to a 
dictionary to give it to us in some sense plainer or more familiar to 
us. In this respect our organic expressional base, and the terms 
occurring in it, is the dictionary we have to go to in the end. If 
agua or eau occurs to an Englishman, he finds the synonym “water” 
already in his cortex, and he is satisfied with identifying a word 
with a word, since cognition is impassively of any name that may 
be arbitrarily assigned to an object. But a word may be cognized, 
and not the object it stands for, or the object and not its name, or 
the object and name, but not the relation between them. Many 
observations serve to show that the terms in the organic dictionary 
are in themselves independent forms in arbitrary or arbitrarily in- 
duced relation to the terms of external language, and to objects as 
identified by these terms. 

But normally the organic expressional base gives or constructs 
synonyms for objects and word-forms external to it. The word- 
forms may belong to a thousand unlike languages, but the trans- 
lation is into a single script older than any human language. In 
man the cortical representation of even the self-object, in common 
with all representation of object, is given, or can be given, in terms 
of its pure physical nature. 

In literal cognition the value of all the terms occurring in the 
expressional development being the same, how ultimately differen- 
tiation in value becomes cognizable stands for determination. That 
might be done in a particular case by following step by step the 
process whereby the interpretation of the complex representation 
of the sun as a physical expression in the brain has been effected. 
Expression, however, means literally a cortical word-form, which 
stands for what is in the base itself, and as such gives meaning to 
or for the words of external language entering it, meaning in the 
dictionary sense. This meaning we must find in the base itself co- 
existing with the internal word-form ad initio, no necessity occur- 
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ring for the intervention of external relations. The external forms 
are only given instrumentally by the sense organs. These, as instru- 
ments, only present objects or word-forms from without to find by 
translation meanings or synonyms in the universal script. From 
the general form of organic expression we may thus arrive at the 
more general conclusion. 


From the point of view we have to distinguish, as if, between 
the terms of a native and those of a foreign language, seeking 
translation. This is difficult where the foreign terms are apparently 
not introduced, and therefore not translated, but carry their mean- 
ing with them, and merely find it in the organic base. They enter 
the base, but not as strangers needing scrutiny and appreciation. 
Where this appears to be the case the operation of translation is 
lost, and the loss or oversight is one of great moment. 


Every external object or word-form is foreign to, and in only 
arbitrary relation to the organic expressional base. For that base 
a thousand words in a thousand different languages are in literal 
cognition a thousand different words, but by translation may find 
one synonym or meaning in it- In literal cognition, the thousand 
words are taken, each as having meaning, and no meaning concur- 
rently, z.¢, they are a thousand words outside, with no meaning 
becoming one word with meaning within. 


Are, thus, Spinoza’s one substance and the infinite attributes 
with which he endowed it, common terms, or only terms of literal 
cognition? We know what a magnificent theory Haeckel and other 
evolutionists have built up on Spinoza’s postulate, but that theory 
must in the end join the ephemeral crowd if their “Law of Sub- 
stance” is only a term of literal cognition without value, because 
untranslatable in the expressional base. 


When the word-form “ substance ” enters that base, it may re- 
main untranslated, and yet may serve as a symbol of operation like 
x in algebra, or the 0 which we put on the right hand side of an 
equation. In this sense the foreign terms have the same value as 
those of the base; both have the value of terms in a calculus of 
operations. But a single term such as 0 is enough for such a calculus 
‘under a condition of iteration, commutation, and distribution; the 
single terms under such a condition would give a group system satis- 
fying every form of expression. We imagine that our external 
word-system is built up on immediate representation of objects and 
actions, but this is to make expression originate in visual instrumen- 
tation. We take it here as pre-existing what it serves to record 
and recording not as a potentiality, but as occasion arose to call out 
its potentiality. If, in ordinary language, a word “red” is taken, 
it may be spelled 0 0’, 0”, and 0,” put for this, or it may be spelled 
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r e d where the intervals mean an iterative 0. All language can be 
reduced as expression for external object, or states of object, to 
marked intervals where the marks and the intervals both have the 
physical meaning 0, or equate to it in respect of the expression. 
The meanings or synonyms. for the marked 0, are what mathema- 
ticians call singular values. The term 0 is, as an expression a 
physical reality, but as such it is in the expressional base a meaning 
for © in the physical sense, and the meaning inheres in the symbol 
as one for varied and complex operation. Thus o can be iterated 
in the same site, or in any site, to infinity, and stand for time, or 0 
in 2 can go into itself any number of times.) Our arithmetic, its 


generalized form in algebra, and the geometry of points, lines and 
surfaces, like ordinary language, is reducible to a group system in 
which the radical term of operation is 0 or synonyms for oO. 

In such a system the literal cognizable “substance” would 
enter with a foreign meaning, and remain untranslatable, though, 
like any word-form, it might serve as x, a symbol of operation. 
Internal language, the primary form of expression, can assign no 
true ontological meaning to substance, and attributes, finite or in- 
finite, of substance, can only be assigned to x, and when we equate 
x to O, as our position demands, the literal term vanishes in objec- 
tive sense. 

Nevertheless 0, as a fundamental expression, has an easily con- 
ceivable ontological base in which it finds its meaning. The sym- 
bol can be conceived as an invariant standing for an invariant base, 
a base which presents no differentiation, no variation. 

Intellectual or rationalized cognition requires an expression 
contradictory in form. The expression for 0 is not 0, and is there- 
fore the contradictory of its meaning. The expression is a fact of 
existence, but what it names, stands for, or expresses, is non-exist- 
ence, in particular for the non-existence of substance as a variant 
and of its attributes as infinite variants. For, suppose the con- 
ceived attribute of substance was extension, the expression for ex- 
tension would be one for extension at limit, ze, as lying between 
a geometrical point and infinity, and be thus an expression in the 
former case for non-extension. But the concurrent meaning exten- 
sion and no-extension would inhere in an invariant base imposing 
no limits on its symbolic representation. If, however, the base 
was variant, the extension of the several parts would determine the 
representation to exclude the contradictory no-substance. ~ But 
without that contradictory the cognition of substance is mere 
literal cognition of a word-form or “word-idea.”2 


1. For Singular Values see De Morgan, Differential Calculus, p. 172, 320-8. 
2. Theterm is Wundt’s,—Outlines of Psychology, translated by C, H. Judd, 


p- 266. 
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“The human mind,” Mansel says, “possesses no positive 
notion answering to the term existence or being in general.” Our 
position here is that the term existence or being is one of literal 
cognition, a foreign word-form which, to find meaning or trans- 
lation in the true cognitive base, must meet in that base the con- 
tradictory cognizable non-existence. But that contradictory 
as a positive or absolute “notion,” or expression is a 
mere literal word-form, too. The terms are in and brought into 
inseparable relation, in the expressional base, and as separate and 
taken in a positive and absolute sense, imply only that cognition 
of the relation has no immediate biological purpose. We can get 
along very well without knowledge of the grammar of external 
language, and with complete ignorance of that of internal language 
though we speak both languages every day, translating the former 
into the latter only as far, however, as biological necessity or con- 
venience forces us to do so; anda very slip-shod translation is an 
instance of the economy of biological circumstance of significant 
import as giving an imperfect expression for circumstance in 
general. 

“ Every existence,” Mansel goes on to say, “which we can 
perceive, is definite and particular, limited and related, and every 
existence of which we can think is definite and particular, limited 
and related, likewise. It must, therefore, needs be that a science 
(ontology) which starts from the assumption of being in the ab- 
stract (which is not a conception, but an equivocal term capable of 
relation to many distinct conceptions), and attempts by pure de- 
duction and division to reason down to the concrete existences 
which alone are objects of positive thought, must end by deliver- 
ing not differences of things, but distinctions of words.”8 

It is an ungracious task to pit one profound thinker against 
another, but then cognition is itself of contradictories, and our 
guides cannot help but give us contradictories, which we can do 
nothing but describe. We cannot localise the mind, Hamilton 
says, without clothing it with the attributes of extension and 
place; and to make the seat or locality a point only aggravates 
the difficulty. We have no right to limit it to any part of the 
organism ; the mind cannot be denied to feel at the finger points. 

In this sense mind is Being yet, though perceived and ex- 
pressed, not definite and particular, limited and related form of 
Being ; it is nowhere and everywhere. But in Mansel’s sense the 
forms of Being are here and there, in limited and particular rela- 
tion, and so determine their cognition. What, however, is cog- 
nized, are in reality the derided distinctons of words or equiva- 


3. Metaphysics, H. L. Mansel, B.D., 2 Edit. p. 283. 
4. Lectures on Metaphysics. 11. p. 127. 
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lents for words. The significant distinction is between the ex- 
ternal word-forms, Mind, Being, forms of Being, and their equiva- 
lent word-forms in the organic expressional base. That, for man, 
is as real an organ as his heart or lungs; the cerebral area for 
the reception of the external sounds constituting word objects is 
as real as either of these. We cannot, however, assign the func- 
tion of cognition to the area; all we can say is that words enter 
it as sensibles to become by some process of translation intelli- 
gibles. In parrots, and, perhaps, to a great extent in human be- 
ings the words remain sensibles The process of translation may 
be by a sensible into a sensible, as when agua or eau is translated 
water in an Englishman’s brain, and the same process accounts 
for water as a translated term in his brain. If the object “water” 
was presented to him under the numberless circumstances of actual 
occurrence, he might conceivably have literal or sensible cognition 
of numberless objects as separately presented, but have thereby 
no common term for them. This occurs in many partial forms in 
disease or abnormality of the expressional organ, in the very vari- 
able condition known as aphasia. The word water may come to 
take its original form in the organ, become a sensible but untrans- 
latable term, therefore not giving the object water, though the 
object gives itself well enough in its own terms.5 

The distinction thus is between words when we go to the 
actual seat of expression. Any word at all can find place in the 
expressional organ, and through it obtain literal cognition. Words 
in this sense are mere objects, and all objects enter the cognitive 
base in the same sense. But the base is an expression of the 
economy of circumstance. In its primitive, which is always its true 
underlying, form, it is an expression of pure physical representa- 
tion. Our planet, a microscopic object in a universe of stars, is a 
recipient base of physical representation of that universe, and so 
is the insect’s eye, and the monera, a speck of undifferentiated 
protoplasm. But the host of objects finding representation in the 
organic molecule, if they do not create it, evidence a form of crea- 
tion of new object in it, according to which it enters on a path of 
evolution, which may be the path for the evolution of all circum- 
stance. The molecule, if not ad initio an expressional form, be- 
comes such by re-representation in itself, whereby a representa- 
tion, subsisting in itself, answers, and more than answers, the 
condition of biological necessity in it. A representation of count- 
less stars would enter the monera and, for all we know, obtain the 
force of literal cognition in it, but until the host of discrete objects 
become integrated in it as a single form its own integration would 


5. For illustrations seé ‘‘ The Brain as an Organ of Mind,” H. Charleton Bastian, 
pp. 623-6. 
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be matter of chance. As it is, departed from the stability of the 
inorganic form, it is at the mercy of its physical environment, and 
if no potentiality existed in itself to enable it to ride the fence at 
the verge of existence, its lifetime might be only that of a light- 
wave. But, suppose it needed change of position or readjustment 
of form, or internal parts in response to external representation, 
the primary form of internal representation in it would be virtually 
a mathematical or metrical one, i.¢., one that exactly answered the 
need. The change in itself would be a purely physical operation, 
itself under no limitation to the particular circumstances under 
which it occurred, but generalized as capable of taking place ex- 
ternally as well as internally. The organism would move under 
the influence of say, a change of temperature, but if a general 
expression for motion did not come to subsist in it, apart from 
any particular act of motion, it could not be self-regulative in re- 
spect of. change of temperature. The change may be a stimulus 
to motion in the organism, but it cannot be supposed to exist in the 
organism otherwise than under the form of a representation in it 
which is not of the nature of temperature or motion. When we find 
the motions of the organism regulative, inhibitive, directive, we need 
not suppose that it acts either like a mere thermometer, or through 
intelligence as we understand that term. A physical representa- 
tion or expression for motion is not motion of any particular 
form, but a term or word-form for motion and no-motion con- 
currently, 2.¢., it exists whether there is act or no act of motion. 
If, however, we reduce the organism to the limit of individual 
existence, the expression for or representation of motion in it 
would not vanish, though if it became one for no-motion, becoming 
absolute, it would become uncognizable. Taken separately, as 
words or pure states of object, motion and no-motion are exter- 
nalised forms having no meaning, either outside or inside of us. 
If we do not take them concurrently and relatively, we are, “as it 
were, on an unruffled sea, without stars, compasses, soundings, wind, 
or tides, and we cannot tell in what direction we are going.”® If, 
however, we do take them as relatives enabling us to determine 
our place and displacement in space, we have not physical motion 
and no-motion, but a physical expression for both answering the 
cendition for cognition. 

We cannot localize mind or cognition, except as occurring in 
congruence with a certain form of physical representation, which 
we call here expression. But can we localize the representation 
which is the true object? Yes, by taking it wherever there is 
evidence of cognition. But that is wherever physical representa- 


6. J. Clerk Maxwell. Matter and Motion, p. 85. 
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tion can be taken at limit or in its final form. We pass from the 
representations and re-represeatations of the sun, of motion, of 
extension, of substance, passing them over for the moment, as 
word-forms, or terms of initial or literal cognition, in a quest for 
the ultimate form of representation, the objects in which are the 
true terms for cognition and mental operation. The power of even 
_ a monera or organic particle, as a representative base is, we may 
say, practically that of the earth’s surface, may relatively take in 
a universe. But to take an infinitesimal or a point as our limit 
would, as Hamilton says, only aggravate the difficulty of localizing 
mental operation. We are seeking, not the organic particle, or 
the point as the base, but such a base as representation of the 
point, the organic particle and all conceivably represented in them 
may occur in, a base such as that the universe finds representation 
in, potentially in literal terms. The definition of such a base as at 
limit would be that its representation of object was perfect and 
indifferent, neither changing the received object, nor itself in any 
respect changed under the condition of reception Calling it in- 
variant states the limit at which the variation we call circum- 
stance occurs, and also states the contradictory, which makes 
the variant and invariant concur in order to be _ intelli- 
gible, but concurrence of the invariant and variant defines the 
limit at which physical representation becomes expression. 
Spinoza’s “ pure substance” could not serve as a base for cogni- 
tion as a pure invariant, nor could, as variations of circumstance, 
the infinite attributes in which he endows it, for the contradic- 
tory of substance is not its attributes. What we call circumstance, 
z.¢., variation of object, is the serial representation and re-represen- 
tation of object in object, and the representation in an object is 
not its attribute apart from the represented object. In represen- 
tation at limit, in the final object, as it were, “an unruffled sea,” 
a sky peopled with stars is depicted, but the object, itself invariant, 
is the physical contradictory opposed to the representation and 
making all its terms intelligible by reading it in terms of invariance. 

The only physical attribute we can ascribe to the undifferen- 
tiated ether, if we take that as the ultimate base, is bare con- 
gruence or co-extension with the objects entering cognition, and 
that, properly speaking, is an attribute of the objects, transferred 
to the base as invariant. Thus, taking any element of the ether 
as giving by motion a differentiation, the identity of the ether 
requires us to take the differentiation as partial, or even accidental, 
just as the identity of a sovereign, as gold, is unaffected by passing 
from one pocket to another. The motion of the ether and passage 
of the coin would be circumstance, but not attribute in the ether or 
gold. The distinctive attributes of gold and, say, silver, in all 
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probability, represent the accidental experience of physical circum- 
stance, not true differentiation of the material base, z.¢., a differen- 
tiation which would hold under all circumstances. In reality, we 
distinguish gold by, stripping it of all its attribtues, those it has in 
common with silver and all forms of matter, and opposing it to 
what is gold in no sense. What makes the sovereign is the cir- 
cumstance of making it; what makes the gold is not its attributes 
but its making in experience of circumstance. In the invariant 
base itself, however, there is no record of making, of experience 
of circumstance; it remains always the same. 


But it is through and by its invariance it becomes the base 
for cognition, and its invariant terms complete and reveal: the field 
of circumstance. The effigy on the face of a sovereign is read as 
© in respect of the coin as an invariant base; in the physical 
sense it is not an attribute of the coin. The coin itself is o in 
relation to the gold composing it, and the attributes of the gold 
again O in respect of its invariant base. Whatever the variation 
of object is, no variation is implicit in it when it becomes object in 
cognition, and, like an algebraic equation, the cognitive differential 
equation puts all terms of variation on one side against 0 on the 
other side. 


This is seen in the natural operation of our sense-organs 
whereby objects enter the invariant cognitive base to obtain ex- 
pressional form in it. Putting / as equal to one-millionth of a 
millimeter, the human eye can discriminate / 760 as red, and 
J 390 as violet light waves, but it can discriminate, say, between 
J 760 and / 765.7 But / here is not an object; if it was, as an 
object, a definite element of space or time it would not, therefore, 
have metrical function; each / would be a distinct unrelated 
variation of object. Arroll of cloth has definite length, but is not 
therefore a unit of measure. The eye gives / between 760 and 
390 as objects or word-forms, but cognition depends on / or some 
equivalent infinitesimal being as an invariant the measure of the 
object, or rather of its rate of change. In the invariant or cogni- 
tive base, the rate of change is given by /—0, or no change in the 
base, but 4 aS an expression or representation of invariant state 
in it=<2, where O goes into itself to infinity. The condition of 
biological necessity, to which the eye answers, does not require A 
to be one-millionth of a millimeter in what is measured, but only 
the operation $= residing in the cognitive base, to give the 
values between 390 and 760, in a series of values lying between 0 
and infinity. 


7. Foster, Text Book of Physiology. 5th Ed. p. 12-23. 
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Every particular object may be taken as self representative, 
and in that sense part and parcel of the invariant base. In that 
sense, however, it is an uncognizable, since that base allows no 
cognizable differentiation in itself, and no cognition outside of it. 
Cognition does not occur, because the object and all foreign objects 
represented in it, enter the base as variants; the mere entry 
equates all variations to 0, or to geometrical points which may be 
taken anywhere and everywhere, at any distance from each other. 
A piece of platinum melting in an electric furnace is not platinum 
hot or cold in the invariant base any more than the “ idea” of it in 
my expressional base is the metal or state of it. The statement 
is an affirmation which cannot be gone beyond, that the ultimate 
representation of object, without departing from physical con- 
tinuity, must find invariant terms for its cognition. I know far 
less of the representation of the platinum in my sense organs than 
I do of the representation that reaches them ; biological necessity 
does not call for precise determination of the former. But I know 
that, as part of the physical world, the law of representation and 
re-representation holds for me. “Every part of the body is sub- 
ject to general laws holding for the physiological as part and 
parcel of the common physical world.” The physiological repre- 
sentation of the sun in me is of the same nature as its physical 
representation in space. I have to assign a limit to physical re- 
presentation; the fact of cognition obliges me to determine a 
representing object not lit by light, not heated by heat, in all re- 
spects physically changeless. Call that object what we like, it is 
its invariance and the singular values which alone express invari- 
ance that makes cognition of circumstance possible. 

All theories which ignore the representation of object in 
object, and state object as concrete, apart from its representation, 
must necessarily be ephemeral, and elicit mere refutations of error. 
John Stuart Mill ranks as a permanent “ positive truth” Berke- 
ley’s doctrine of the non-existence of abstract ideas, their deriva- 
tion from concrete ideas of individual objects. But how, the objects 
themselves not being concrete, but for the most part physical re- 
presentations of highly abstract nature, can we have ideas and 
expressions abstract from ideas? All the words in our dictionaries 
are abstract from their meanings, and these meanings are only to 
be found in the oldest of dictionaries, the expressional base for 
cognition. 


W. R. MACDERMOTT. 


8. Space and Geometry. Dr, Ernst Mach, p. 32. 
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RUSSIAN VILLAGE LIFE. 


SOME two hundred years ago, a monarch conceived the idea of 
building a capital on such a site as never before, and never since 
in any other place, has borne a city’s weight. He planned and 
executed. Thousands of serfs worked night and day; the greedy 
land absorbed mountains of stone and timber; each hour perished 
a score of the labourers, from marsh fevers or from toil; but in the 
end arose the palaces and houses of St. Petersburg. Even the 
great Peter, however, could not make a healthy dwelling place of 
a marsh, and the climate of his town still remains the worst to be 
found in any capital of Europe. In spring, therefore, when they 
begin to dread the reappearance of the cholera—the danger of 
which, however, is greatly exaggerated—the inhabitants flee to the 
country. It is not, as at the break-up of the London season, a 
mere matter of the departure of the leisured and wealthy classes ; 
it is a general exodus of something like one-third or one-half of 
the population. The landowners to their estates, the business men 
to suburban villas, the professional classes to apartments in the 
country, and the cab-drivers to their village farms; all, in short, 
who have any other place where they can go, abandon their flats 
and rooms, hired only for the winter season, and depart. 

Some financial hindrance to such a proceeding might be ex- 
pected in the case of a professional man of small means ; but decay 
in the fortunes of many of the landed proprietors has met that 
difficulty. For a very small sum they are willing to receive boarders 
into their country houses and accommodate them for the entire 
summer. 

In so large an area as Russia, of course, this can only affect 
a few districts; and, generally speaking, the traveller to a country 
village will stay with the local priest, who, as a rule, is the only 
person to receive casual visitors. The good father’s cart meets the 
guest at the station—probably some twenty or thirty miles away, 
since the railways are not built for the convenience of wayside 
villages—and over a road which is half stone quarry, half morass, 
bumps him away to his destination. 

Doubtless there are still persons who gather their ideas of 
Russian life from popular romance. A nihilist in a slouch hat, 
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bomb in one pocket, revolver in the other, slinking round a corner 
to escape the attentions of a secret police agent; and a land over- 
run with spies, governed by Cossack patrols and threatened against 
revolution by the guns of a neighbouring fort—this is the picture 
of the average Russian and his country which too many persons 
carry in their minds. The exaggeration is extravagant even dur- 
ing periods of crisis in the great towns; and there is a whole world 
of difference between such a picture and the true normal life of 
rural Russia. 


On nearing the village, the driver checks his horse, and, turn- 
ing in his seat, bids the visitor a ceremonious welcome to it. The 
welcome is perfectly sincere; but, if the village is one which re- 
ceives many visitors, it is also a hint that a tip would be acceptable. 


The priest is at the door, expectant : 


“Greeting,” says the traveller. “Greeting, Ivan son of 
Nicholas! How is your health?” 


“Thanks to God, I am middling,” replies the Russian, never 
an enthusiast about his health. 


The priestly house in no way differs from the lay, save some- 
times in size and cleanliness. Wood is the material for both, and, 
indeed, a whole village will consist of similar wooden cabins built 
on either side of a road or cart track, and opening directly onto it. 
They are of heavy, roughly shaped, tree trunks laid flat upon each 
other until the required height is reached, with vegetable fibre 
hammered between to keep them wind and water-tight. Generally 
they have only one floor raised slightly from the ground, and 
divided into two or three rooms. The roof is of straw, wood, or 
‘bark. 


Such a cabin could be very warm and comfortable had only 
the villagers some instinct for cleanliness and fresh air. This is 
rarely the case; yet neglect of the laws of hygiene apparently 
brings with it no permanent ill-consequences to health. Young 
children often suffer from rickets, but seem to grow out of it 
quickly enough. 

But it may be that a visitor will not be compelled to hire a 
room from the priest. He may come as the guest of one of the 
landed proprietors. 


It is boasted in England, especially in the northern county to 
which I belong, that hospitality reaches its perfection there. But 
I do not think it surpasses Russian hospitality. The usual time 
of retirement in the mansion where I spent a part of a summer 
was ten o'clock, and it was after midnight when I arrived; yet I 
found the majority of the guests of the house sitting up to receive 
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me, and all the domestic arrangements disturbed to suit my con- 
venience. Indeed, in the case of all the visits I have paid, it 
would have been impossible to find kinder hosts and hostesses and 
kinder fellow guests than those I have met in Russia. 


The guests in such a house naturally meet on terms of 
equality; but, in any case, it would be difficult to find an exact 
classification for the different grades of Russian society. Often it 
is said there is no middle class, yet reckoning the official nobility 
as the highest class and the peasantry as the lowest, there remains 
a large number of people between these two, whom the Russians 
would style the intelligent class. So far, however, as my experi- 
ence goes, there is almost everywhere a complete absence of snob- 
bery. Among the gathering, in one of the country houses I visited, 
were an officer in the Guard, the wife of a general, a poor student, 
a bank clerk, a divorced woman, and the wife of a political firebrand 
at the moment confined in the Peter and Paul fortress pending 
transfer to Siberia. But no thought seemed further from any- 
one’s mind than that he held a superior position to his fellows. 


At half-past six I rose and ran with the dogs to a lake in a 
neighbouring forest for a swim. The others would have done so, 
too, if the water could have been warmed for them! During the 
morning there were various outdoor sports to occupy us, the after- 
noon was usually given up to riding, and in the evening we read or 
played a modified form of roulette for chocolates. 


In the catering there was a much greater simplicity than is to 
be found in St. Petersburg. There, at dinner, the preliminary 
dishes alone would suffice in any other land to satisfy the hungriest ; 
but in the country the number of them is reduced until they re- 
semble only the usual hors d’ceuvre of Western Europe. Appe- 
tites are large, and eating with a knife to the accompaniment of 
mouthing noises is common, but somehow or other country life 
seems to tone down the revolting table manners which so force 
themselves on the attention even in the best restaurants of St. 


Petersburg. 


Such a house as I have in mind, is generally a long, two- 
storied building of wood, with a deep verandah running along its 
front. The garden of this particular one was large, with many 
avenues of old trees. There were no lawns in the English sense, 
as the grass plots were only kept down by occasional scythings, 
but for croquet and tennis there were courts of sand. On one 
side, the garden abutted on the road to the village; on the other, 
it touched the fringe of a large forest extending away for many 
miles towards the north. 
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Apart from the games and sports—often, too, in connection 
with them—our chief occupation from morning to night was quar- 
relling. To come back to the calm, reserved atmosphere of Eng- 
lish cultured life after experiencing its nearest Russian counter- 
part, is to-hear the lyre of Orpheus after a brazen trumpet. I 
do not say the English method of controversial argument is 
superior to the Russian; I only say it is different. In the latter 
there is no restraint, no dignity; it is a case of thumping on the 
table, screaming in your opponent’s face, refusing to listen to any- 
thing he says, and shouting him down. Such methods are natur- 
ally the offspring of the indolent, unoccupied mode of life followed 
throughout the summer .by the leisured classes. 


The life of those in the mansion in ordinary circumstances 
touches very little the life of those in the cabins. And it is in the 
village that the charm of Russian country life abides. There is, 
perhaps, one shop—a universal provider’s, where everything is ob- 
tainable from loaf sugar to sickles of Shefheld make—and the rest 
of the people occupy themselves with agriculture. 


Two cabins always mark themselves out for prominence. One, 
painted dull red, is the Government vodka establishment. The 
second is the house of the official whom the Russians call 


“ starosta.” 


The starosta is the head man elected by the assembly of 
householders. But to understand exactly what powers he has, and 
what powers the assembly has, is a little difficult for anyone not 
brought up as a Russian peasant. Russian local government, out- 
side the towns, and as relates only to what we should call public 
health and public works, is regulated by the Zemstvo—remotely 
resembling the English County Council—and the Village Assembly. 
Almost the only function discharged by the latter body is the 
management of the lands which belong to the village. 


Until recent legislation made certain changes, the lands 
bought by a village, or granted to it, were inalienable by sale. 
Under the communist system known as the “ Mir,” the whole of 
this village estate is divided among householders for the time be- 
ing, according to a scheme approved by the village assembly. This 
scheme takes account of the character of the land, the mode of 
cultivation, the size of families, the necessity of providing for the 
infirm, the levy to be made on the landholders for taxes, and the 
penalties (in the nature of deprivation) for failure to cultivate and 
improve a holding up to a certain standard of excellence. Every 
fifteen years—the period varies in different places—the whole land 
is reapportioned and distributed. 
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The starosta, then, is the executive officer for carrying out the 
decisions of the assembly. 


Apart from exceptional causes—for example: the rarely- 
occurring total failure of a harvest, or the oppressive and illegal 
exactions of some high-placed neighbouring magnate—such a sys- 
tem gives to the rural population a security from want quite un- 
known in Great Britain. All are poor, but none have to endure 
the biting poverty which deprives of the necessaries of life. If a 
man is exceptionally thrifty or gains money by some piece of good 
fortune, he is not prohibited from becoming a freehold proprietor 
by purchase of non-communal lands. And many of the villagers 
can do this out of their earnings as sleigh drivers in the towns, 
whither they migrate in winter when little can be done on the land. 
If, on the other hand, a hard worker is unfortunate, the mir saves 
him from absolute destitution. 


The system is a little clumsy, but it is as nearly perfect as 
human nature permits, and the English investigator is filled with 
angry thoughts when, in this connection, he compares his own 
country with Russia. , 


But the Russian Government exists for the support of the 
bureaucracy, and not for the benefit of the whole people. _Its. 
members argue in this way: Revolution, whatever its result, can- 
not affect for the worse these peasant communities so long as they 
retain their land system ; education, in spite of our discouragement, 
is slowly beginning to reach them, and as they become more ac- 
quainted with our exactions and inefficiency there will be a danger 
of them acting against us; we will destroy the communal associa- 
tions, and in their place substitute proprietors (conservative by self- 
interest), who, whatever they may think of us, will resist revolu- 
tion might and main, lest in the disturbance they lose their all. 
What is necessary to be done is to repeal the time-hallowed law 
which forbids the village community to alienate outright the com- 
munal lands. Then, given a short period of want, the short-sighted 
villagers will force the assembly to sell a part of the communal 
estate in order to obtain money for relieving the distress. The 
tendency will be for all land to pass from communal to private 
ownership—an exact reverse of the present position—with the 
consequent creaiton of a number of landed proprietors interested 
in the continuance of the governmental status quo. 


Such is the plan, and it means the eventual destruction of the 
mir. 

To return, however, to our visitor. In the country, he must 
consent to be a little lazy in his occupations. But he can ride, 
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and horses are to be hired very cheaply. And he can swing! 
Certainly he can; for in every Russian village is a swing for three 
persons made of stout timbers; and the young men are not con- 
tent with moving to and fro, but urge it wildly on until they go, 
head downwards, over the top! I have seen them make in suc- 
cession a dozen complete circuits of the top bar, but I cannot, for 
the comfort of one’s inside, advise any emulation of such a feat. 
For the rest, the visitor will be content to stroll about the corn- 
fields and in the forests, watching the peasants at their work, and 
chatting with them. Into the village I know best, modern ap- 
pliances have not yet been introduced, and a deftly wielded sickle 
is the favourite cutting instrument. 


“Little mother,” said I to a peasant girl, “why de you con- 
tinue to use a sickle?” 

“ Little father,” she replied, “ you speak Russian so badly that 
I do not understand you.” 


“ Little mother,” I repeated, in a different form, “is the sickle 
a better instrument than the machine ?” 


She stretched out her arm, sun-scorched to a pretty brown. 
“What matter the instrument, little father, if the hand be 
‘true ?” 


Which was very charming as a sentiment, if only this brutal 
age of industrial progress did not shatter its propriety. 


Let me advise, then, those who would seek a restful, uncon- 
ventional holiday, to devote a time to learning the language, then 
hie them away to a Russian village. It should not cost more than 
a holiday in England. Butter is fivepence a pound, eggs are five 
a penny, bread is cheap, vegetables and fruit are almost free, and 
even some kinds of meat are less dear than at home. I have paid 
only fourteen shillings a week for a room and four square meals 
per day, everything of the best, and the quantity unlimited. But 
he who would go must hasten his going, for such a state of things 
will not endure for ever. And if he fail to go, he may miss some 
very pleasant experiences. I have but to let my mind drift a 
little, and I am once more on a stout grey mare riding from village 
to village, saluted by hearty greetings from total strangers. There 
are no walls, no notices to trespassers, to hinder a gallop over the 
fields. On holidays—and there are many—the village plots are 
gay with brightly dressed girls and red shirted men dancing and 
playing at kiss-in-the-ring. On other days the same bright petti- 
coats and red shirts are moving in and out amid the corn and hay. 
Within the cabins, a samovar steams for tea, a buckwheat pudding 
and some vegetable soup are cooking on the stove, rye-bread and 
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butter are laid out on the table with fruit and eggs ; for the labourer 
must not go hungry when he comes from the fields. There is 
enough to eat, the house is cosy, the man content. And to- 
morrow it will be the same; perchance, again to-morrow; and 
then, no more. For the peace and security in sufficiency, if not in 
riches, of the willing rural worker are doomed.  Stolypin has 
spoken, the Government has approved, and ere long the most 
equitable land-system of Europe must die. With it perishes the 
happiness of ninety million peasants. 


Harotp O. S. WriGHrt. 








THE DEW OF MERCY. 


JUSTICE is a word of tremendous significance in the ears of an 
Englishman—though driven at times to express his thoughts 
vehemently, and rail against the burden of high rates and taxes, 
and grumble that the State and the Local Board are blind and deaf 
to his most pressing grievances, yet at bottom he believes that 
there is no country in the whole world where man is more certain 
of justice than in England. 

Mercy he leaves out in the cold; that is a step further than he 
can go in general matters. “I will have mercy, and not sacrifice,” 
that is forgotten. “It (mercy) droppeth like the dew from heaven,” 
etc..—those were the words of a Poet. Poets, prophets, seers, are 
accounted impractical, impossible, in these mercenary days. 

But justice—yes, and yet one cannot have justice without 
mercy—for mercy more often than not is the only jus¢ dictum. 
Justice for man! it may be, the Law speaks for him, the Courts 
plead on his behalf, the State and the Church are supposed to be 
organs for the public good. But what have we to say in regard 
to the thousands of dumb creatures of just England? Who speaks 
for them where oppressed? Who pleads the cause of the helpless? 
Who are their intercessors against injustice and encroached rights? 
Electors are represented in the Government, where wrongs are 
listened to and considered ; but, alas, there is no Bird Electorate to 
send up its Representative to plead its cause where its kind is 
poisoned by hundreds in the jungles of Guiana, and sent over to 
England to make borders to the mantles of our fashionable women, 
or the Court robes of England’s daughters. Who is there to plead 
for the young and innocent capon, cruelly mutilated, so that its 
flesh may be sweeter and tenderer for the epicures’ table? Who 
is there to put a Bill before the House, and be called a fool for his 
pains, to stop the barbarous custom of breaking the backs of bagged 
rabbits? By the Merchant Shipping Act of 1854, the practice of 
crimping, otherwise decoying, young sailors, was rendered penal— 
but I have heard of no Act of Parliament passed to arrest the odious 
habit of “crimping” fish—that is, gashing it with a knife while 
alive, to cause its muscles to contract, and thus give a crispness to 
its flesh when cooked. 
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How often or have you ever been told how our French neigh- 
bours make their dainty pottage, known as pdté de fois gras, with 
which the English woman is pleased to tickle her abused appetite ? 
This is the way—an excellent illustration of the refined cruelty of 
civilisation. A goose is crucified, that is, its wings and legs are 
stretched out and fastened to a board, and while struggling in this 
agonising attitude, the wretched beast is put down before a large 
fire, not to burn to death and end its misery—as we burned Joan 
of Arc and the noble martyrs—but to grizzle slowly, to heat through 
and through, melt its marrow, and turn it sick as death. In this 
condition it is made to swallow as much barley meal as possible, 
the starch from the barley fattens it, of course, and this causes the 
liver to distend abnormally, and grow to a monstrous size. When 
this is accomplished, the goose is taken down, its liver is extracted 
and ground to paste, and you have your delicate donne bouche. 
If you ever taste it again remember how it is procured, and know 
that you are eating diseased liver. , 

Women of England who have almost unlimited influence in the 
home, and abundant power in the State, if not through direct suff- 
rage, listen in pity to the cry of the suffering and wronged animals 
in our country, and join in a crusade against cruelty and injustice 
towards them. Know the truth, and have courage to stand by it. 
As you went along Regent Street last autumn and admired, with 
a womanly eye for beauty, that fine coat of Persian lamb skin, 
what was it decided your wavering mind, and brought out the 
guineas from your pocket? Perhaps the fascinating curl of its 
silky hair—how well it looked, and how it would adorn your femi- 
nine figure! How did it acquire its pleasing little crimple, do you 
think? As soon as the lamb was born it was taken warm from its 
mother’s body, frightened and palpitating, and crushed into a tight 
leathern bag, so that the curl could not expand. With this appear- 
ance it is of much more market value—the moral law is trifled with, 
for so many £ s.d. Do you know how your Astrachan stole of 
last season assumed its desirable kink? The unborn lamb was cut 
from its mother’s ripped up womb, and the skin torn from the 
tender body, so that the fur should be more attractive to purchasers. 
You did not know, perhaps, that to get that soft pliability, your 
perfectly fitting suede gloves were fashioned of skin stripped from 
the living kid? Nor that your osprey aigrette, which lends such 
piquancy to your winter hat, was torn from the warm body of a 
living bird? If you did you would discard such barbarities, of 
course, and raise your voice in pity for the innocent dumb things 
which suffer through man’s ignorance or inhumanity. Never be 
persuaded to wear or use any animal product where you suspect 
there has been outrage or brutality in its procurement. Though 
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life is a sacred thing, not only human, but animal life—and how 
far we are justified in taking it is a question—there are worse things 
than death, and murder is not necessarily the most ruthless act. It 
is not so much against the taking of life that I would plead, but 
against the fiendish methods men adopt to procure what they want 
from the animal world. And, in many instances, this is not to 
obtain what seems to them to be necessary for the warmth and 
comfort of man, but simply to heighten effect, or procure some 
ornament and decoration. 

The English breed rabbits by the thousands to kill, but the 
grief of it is that the great bulk of the million rabbits that are sold 
in Leadenhall.and Newgate markets every year, are caught in gins, 
where their limbs are broken, and they often are left for hours in 
torture, helplessly pulling at the torn limb. The Norfolk warrens 
produce hundreds of thousands yearly. We should be overrun, 
some say. Such people don’t know what they are talking about, 
and offer this as a conscience opiate. Not only was the rabbit 
brought over here, a foreigner, in a foreign country—but they are 
bred by thousands every year. 

Do you know that we Britishers import annually upwards of 
600,000 seals? Can you realise what a slaughter this means? 
These happy, intelligent creatures are killed mainly for the beauti- 
ful, glossy fur so much envied by women of fashion; they also 
yield a large amount of oil, which is useful. Seals are most easily 
captured when they have their young cubs about them, for the 
young are not capable of following the mother through deep water, 
so at this time whole colonies of them remain near the shores. The 
mode of capture is a signal instance of brutality. The mothers 
are stunned by a heavy blow upon the head, and while still alive 
the skin is stripped off, for by this means the fur is more lustrous 
when dressed. Those of the young which are large enough to be 
of market value are treated like their parents, while the younger 
and more helpless ones, which have a most human and piteous cry, 
are left to die of fright or starvation. Occasionally, seals come to 
our own coasts, but it is largely on the shores of Newfoundland, 
New Zealand, and South America, that they are taken. They 
stand high in the scale of animal life, possess a large and well- 
developed brain and delicate nervous system, and are very sensitive 
to pain and fear—they have a fine sense of hearing, and are fond 
of music; they will follow a ship for miles if there happens to be 
music on board. Surely such objects of interest should stir our ad- 
miration and wonder, rather than stimulate our greed. Those who 
trouble to study the habits of the seal will find much to interest 
them in the wonderful intelligence and marvellous ingenuity shown. 
There ‘are shows in some of our towns, where performing seals 
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draw great crowds of gaping sensation lovers, by their unusual 
feats of skill—feats which require much more intelligence of mind 
and agility of body than most people conceive possible to the seal, 
but which cannot be performed without long drawn-out torture and 
distress, as well as unnatural surroundings. They have deep and 
unmistakable powers of affection and fidelity, and can be easily 
tamed and domesticated—yet these highly developed creatures, 
with their almost human faces, are cruelly butchered in such large 
quantities, simply to decorate the bodies of humans who live in a 
land called Christian. English women, if you dare put on a coat, 
knowing its fur was obtained under such barbarous conditions, do 
not expect pity or mercy from man or God. When you look into 
the eyes of your baby, as he strokes the soft seal fur, may you be 
haunted by the piteous cry of motherless seals left to die of hunger 
and fright. 

The beaver is another sagacious little animal which is mur- 
dered wholesale for the sake of its warm, attractive fur, as well as 
the fluid cassoreum which it secretes, and is sold as a drug in medi- 
cinal stores. Into England alone the North Americans send annually 
80,000 beavers’ skins! Now tlie beavers are of the most industrious 
and clever of the fur kind—their building plans are marvels of archi- 
tectural skill; they live in communities, and display the wisdom of 
ants and wasps, carried, perhaps, even to a higher degree of intelli- 
gence. They inhabit North America; and the north parts of 
Europe and Asia, and choose as their habitation a district near a 
river, creek, or lake. One of their first precautions is to dam up a 
part of the lake or river, to secure plenty of water in dry seasons ; 
in this they show veritable engineering skill, by the thorough and 
craftsman-like manner they carry on this piece of work. When a 
dam of two or three hundred yards in length, and ten or twelve 
feet thick at the bottom, is completed, they set to work to build a 
small town of lodges, with the openings all looking on to the dam, 
as the beaver always prefers swimming to running. A lodge is a 
circular hut made of moss, branches of trees, and mud, from three 
to five feet high, from seven to ten in diameter. Each little animal 
has a separate bed, and the beds are arranged round the wall, 
leaving space in the centre of the lodge. This is built not only for 
warmth, but to secure them safely from the clutches of the fero- 
cious wolverine known as the Glutton, and other prowling enemies, 
which would find it impossible to damage and enter one of these 
invulnerable fortresses. The beaver stores up the bark from trees 
for winter food, upon which it mainly lives. Traps are laid for its 
destruction, and the active things are taken prisoners in large 
quantities, and sent off to trading countries. The substance which 
is extracted from small sacs, near the root of the tail, is vulgarly 
called “barkstone,” and is the castor of the chemist. 
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The Russians slaughter from fifteen to twenty millions of 
squirrels yearly, they capture this active, pretty little dweller of 
the forests, and send more than two millions over to this country, 
where the soft, light skin is used for linings, etc. 


Then, as we turn from the scampering, running little friends 
to the birds, with their glad songs and pretty plumage, what 
slaughter we find here when the spring comes round. Small birds 
are shot by thousands in this free country of ours—men shoot the 
sparrows, and forget how the birds rid the land of hurtful insects. 
A pair of sparrows, during the nesting time, when their young have 
ever open mouths, will destroy over 3,300 caterpillars in one week, 
caterpillars which are the enemies of garden stuff, of young grain. 
The bright, yellow goldfinch, with its pretty, graceful ways, and 
sweet, mellow song, is shot down as an enemy to mankind, when in 
fact this shy bird is a great friend to the farmer and gardener, for 
in spring it devours thousands of noxious insects, and in autumn 
lives upon the seeds of the thistle, burdock, groundsel, plantain, and 
other weeds which every farmer is only too glad to be rid of. It 
is a pleasing sight to see a group of these gay little birds chasing 
the downy seeds of the thistle or burdock, as they whirl lightly 
through the air, and at the least suspicious sound, fly off to their 
neat, prettily made nests. And yet of these benefactors over 
13,800 are sent from Worthing in one year. 


The common starling of fenny districts, so beautiful in 
plumage, and so interesting in habits, is seen constantly in large 
numbers, lighting upon the backs of sheep and oxen, ridding them 
of parasites which infect and terrify them, while others follow in 
the footsteps of the sheep, and rid the ground of the pestiferous 
wireworm so injurious to the feet of those animals. The rooks, 
too, which eat the grub of the cockchafer, the enemy to the corn— 
these, and many other winged creatures are ruthlessly killed in this 
country, while we add to our list of bloody slaughter the importa- 
tion of many beautiful and rare plumaged birds of tropical coun- 
tries. We are told in one of the numbers of The Animals’ Friend, 
that “last year, in the commercial sale rooms, London, 1,868 pack- 
ages of osprey feathers were offered for sale, the feathers of no 
less than 150,000 birds, and the plumes of 40,785 birds of paradise.” 
Think of the butchery and cruel depredations among these elegant 
and brilliant birds, and remember that these glorious feathers and 
plumes are only at their best in the breeding season, and it is then 
that they are taken, and this means destruction not only to the 
mother, but to the helpless little fledglings. While women will 
continue to adorn their persons by the wings of birds and the furs 
of animals, this slaughter will go on—it is in the hands of the 
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women of civilized countries to carry on, or to put a stop to this 
savage butchery. Often have I sat in the same tram car or railway 
carriage with a woman who has had on a hat made of the feathers 
of warblers, a stole of the skin of some small animal with its little 
head under her chin, and its soft tail hanging over her heart—her 
hands were kept warm by a muff made of fur torn from the back 
of a racoon, or mink, or one of that tribe—and she wore a coat of 
fine, silky Astrachan. I want to know, was that woman ignorant 
of the depredations which had been made to supply her with these 
adornments? Was she entirely unconscious of the slaughter and 
pain which had been executed to procure these things? I can’t 
believe that she was aware of it, that she could sit there calm, and 
happy, and yet know of such barbarities. But, on the other hand, 
it is almost incredible that a woman can be so ignorant in this day 
—are these things not taught in the natural history classes—in the 
homes of the better class people, in the lecture halls, in the pulpits ? 
If it is ignorance, it can be no other than gross, wilful ignorance— 
in fact, there can be but two reasons for such inhumanity among 
women—either stupid ignorance, or callous cruelty, either of which 
any decent woman should be heartily ashamed. 

Yet even in the convents of Madeira, of Solidad, nuns, women 
not of the world, but set apart for holy meditation, spend much of 
their time in making artificial flowers from richly coloured feathers 
plucked from the heads and breasts of humming birds, “ living sun- 
beams,” as the poet Bailey calls them. Their very names tell of 
their varied beauty—Ruby Throated, the Topas, Spangled Coquette, 
White Booted, Slender Shear-tail, and numberless other fairy names. 
Do these sisters know that those golden greens, those royal purples, 
those deep violets, and fiery crimsons, are torn from little azure 
heads and gay throats, and rainbowed wings, stolen from their 
rightful owners, to fill the convent cells with materials for artificial 
ornaments—to supply the very things against which their lives and 
garbs preach. Alas, if such women follow barbarous trades, we do 
not wonder that the Chinese, a nation we are apt to think less 
civilised and more prone to cruelty, weave the feathers of rare birds 
into stuffs to make them rich and more attractive. They manu- 
facture a delicate cloth called “ rain satin” and “ rain gauze,” which 
is mostly woven of feathers, and for this fashionable material, with 
which to decorate the persons of the Court ladies, the hills and 
forests of some parts of China have been swept clear of richly 
plumaged birds. 

We are disposed to lift up hands of horror at the barbarities 
of other nations ; we shudder at stories of gladitorial Rome; men 
and beasts fighting hand and claw for life, simply to amuse a multi- 
tude ; of the bull fights of Spain, upon which some members of our 
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own Royal Family are not ashamed to look; bloody pastimes 
which stimulate and feed the lower nature in man. We have, 
however, no need to go farther than our own towns to find cruelties 
as harsh, and brutalities as outrageous, as any of these. The 
travelling caravans of pent-up beasts, demoralising spectacles which 
pass through our streets, carrying animals, whose natural home is 
the deep forest, or the wide plain, or the great mountain ranges, 
animals which should be scampering over grass and scrub, or speed- 
ing through space with glad hearts, and unfettered bodies. Here 
they are hoarded together in unwholesome surroundings, groaning 
in pain and filth, caged within a few yards of space, carrying disease 
and contagion wherever they go. Some of the more intelligent are 
trained under most inhuman and painful conditions to perform un- 
natural feats, and go through manceuvres causing utmost fright and 
suffering. 

Yes, when we think of the noble lion, king of the forest, con- 
fined in a few yards of space, instead of roaming through jungle ~ 
and thicket, is not one’s heart filled with pity? For we know these 
beasts have sympathies and keen senses, we have repeated evi- 
dences of this, as in the case of Rosa Bonheur’s lion, whose affec- 
tion was so great that he died of grief at her compulsory absence. 
And the lion of Androcles, who repaid the slave’s kindness in 
extracting a thorn from its foot, and his care of the wound, by 
gratitude and affection, and saving his friend’s life in the amphi- 
theatre. And the elephant, too, which is equally susceptible to 
kindness, and many facts are recorded of its fidelity and ingenuity. 
Mr. Billinghurst, in his book on animals, relates one of King Porus, 
who, in a battle with Alexander the Great, was severely wounded, 
and fell from the back of his elephant; the Macedonian soldiers, 
who thought he was dead, were eager to despoil him of his rich 
clothing, and would have fallen upon him, but his faithful elephant 
stood over his master’s body, defended it from their approach, 
and when they stood at bay he lifted the bleeding king on to his 
back, and delivered him to his own troops, and he was saved, while 
the elephant died of the wounds received in his master’s defence. 

Alas, but the cruelties I have enumerated are not all. _Where- 
ever animals congregate, there man follows with his inhumanities 
forgetting their amiable and attractive qualities. Apart from the 
cruelty to horses and other beasts from exposure to cold in fields 
during inclement weather, go and look into some of the large 
dockyards, and you will most undoubtedly see poor, ill-fed, and 
weak horses made to carry loads far too heavy for them, great bur- 
dens of ponderous iron, heavy waggons loaded to the brim. And 
if the poor beasts stumble or fall, the most brutal treatment is 
resorted to; they are beaten with the butt end of the whip when 
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they refuse to perform tasks impossible to their strength, and when 
they become maimed and decrepit are shipped off to Belgium for 
even meaner purposes. 

And horses, of all animals, are among the ones which should 
call out our respect and gratitude, for the pleasure they give and 
the labour they save us—fine, intelligent, attractive animals, 
obedient, docile, and faithful. A lady, by some mishap, when 
crossing a slight bridge, fell into the river, and not being able to 
swim, would have been drowned, as there was no one to answer her 
cries. But her horse, of which she was very fond, was pasturing’ in 
an adjoining field, and hearing its mistress’s voice, ran to her, and 
finding her in danger, plunged into the water, and succeeded in 
drawing her to the bank, and saving her life. | Numberless in- 
stances might be told of the affection and docile obedience and 
endurance of these animals. 

In the Leeds Mercury, in reference to a diseased meat case, 
Mr. J. Ellis, President of the Leeds Butchers’ Association, is re- 
ported to have said, “ that there was no disease about the lungs of 
the animal at all. Blood had probably been forced into them by 
some person jumping on the animal’s body after it had been felled.” 

MR. BRUCE: Is it a common practice, when a beast is dying, 
for a person to jump upon it to force the blood out of it >—Witness : 
Yes. 

Would you believe this possible, men of England? 

Doctor Anna Kingsford, who has carefully studied this subject 
from many sides, quotes Mr. Street, agent of the American 
Humane Association. He writes:—“ The official reports of the 
different railway companies prove that thousands of animals arrive 
at stations dead, and thousands more in a crippled and tortured 
condition, with broken limbs and hornss We have seen ten or 
twelve drays, from morning to noon, hauling away the dead and 
maimed victims at a single station. The hogs that have broken 
backs or limbs are dragged by their ears and tails to be loaded 
upon trucks, and hauled to the slaughter houses. The cattle in 
the cars, which cannot rise to their feet, yet are still alive, are 
pulled out and left to die upon the platform, until they are sold to 
men who buy dead and injured animals. I have travelled more 
than 18,000 miles, and have visited 1,340 local stations, where cattle 
are collected, and shipped. I saw at Kansas Station, large, fine- 
looking oxen, which the owner expected to sell for exportation, 
that had been confined in small pens for three days and nights, 
continuously exposed to the hot sun, and the cold, without food or 
water. A large number of the shippers told us that they never 
allowed their cattle to have food or water for at least twenty-four 
hours before putting them in the cars, because cattle kept hungry 
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and thirsty did not incline to lie down. In the torment of hunger 
and thirst, however, the larger beasts often turn restive, and the 
smaller beasts fall down and are trampled to death.” 

Dr. Kingsford also speaks of Mr. Edward Byron Nicholson, 
M.A., principal Librarian and Superintendent of the London In- 
stitution, who has published an “ Essay on Ethics,” in which the 
following passage occurs :—“ There is no need to see whether the 
slaughter of a pig is swift and painless or not. But I have watched 
the slaughter of oxen and sheep. The animals were kept waiting 
some time in a slaughter house round which (at least in the case 
of the sheep) were hung carcases and skins of their fellows, so that 
they could hardly have helped seeing what lay in store for them. 
The oxen had to be hauled about with ropes fastened to their 
heads to get them into the fit position. Each animal was tLen 
felled with a pole-axe, which did not take away its feeling, and 
while it lay groaning, a piece of wood was worked round in its 
brain. I think the sheeps’ throats were cut without their being 
felled. Other sheep were standing outside in the yard, seeing and 
hearing, through the wide-open door, the bleats of their dying 
mates. These are not picked cases; I saw them in the slaughter- 
house of one of the largest butchers in a good sized town within 
thirty miles of London.” 

In a letter which appeared in The Staffordshire Daily Sen- 
tined, in writing upon the first lessons of a butcher’s apprentice, a 
“journeyman butcher” says: “I have seen cows knocked down 
and their heads severed from the body almost immediately, while 
the muscles and the flesh have been quivering. When an animal 
is being driven into the slaughter-house, it is generally very restive 
in consequence of the blood, etc., it sees about. Then it has to 
undergo a large amount of kicking on the legs, tail-twisting, and 
stands a chance of a horn being knocked off. J have seen their 
eyes burst and their tails sawn before they could be got inside. 
There is another species of cruelty of a different kind) Animals 
are frequently brought from a distance, and put in the ‘clemming’ 
house for perhaps a couple of days without water or food. I 
could mention other cruelties that are frequently practised, but I 
think this enough to show the public what is daily occurring in our 
slaughter-houses. The Society with a long name (Royal Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals) and the police are almost 
powerless, as a deal of slaughtering is done very early in the morn- 
ing, and with closed doors, particularly in winter.” 

And this is the testimony of a butcher himself, whom one 
might suppose would be likely to be biassed towards the 
other side, and this is to provide the Christian man 
with his daily joint of juicy meat. Dr. Kingsford adds: 
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“No wonder that, with the facts we have recounted be- 
fore his eyes, Dr. Richardson, of hygiene fame, at a 
recent public congress, expressed his ‘sincere hope that before the 
close of the century, not only would slaughter-houses be abolished, 
but that all use of flesh as food would be absolutely abandoned.’” 

Alas, these are no idle tales, filled in by a strong imagination ; 
they are stern realities which the poor victims know to their agony, 
and the truth of which anyone may prove for himself. This is by 
no means an exhaustive list, the horrors of such in their entirety 
would turn a man’s hair grey did he realise the full import of such 
ghastly truths. If anyone is inclined to verify facts, and consider 
some few of the actual wrongs done to dumb creatures, let him 
read a list of “ convictions,” brought by “the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals” against offenders, in any one 
year. They are too horrible to retail, too revolting to repeat in an 
article for common reading. The humane man will not stop there, 
but will seek to do something to put a brake upon this gruesome 
villainy. 

How will England, lover.and upholder of justice, answer to the 
charges brought before her for cruelty in sport? The trembling, 
sensitive deer weeping great tears of fright in its wild efforts to 
escape death; the palpitating hare flying for hours before its mad 
and merciless pursuers ; “ the unspeakable horrors of pigeon shoot- 
ing, the gorging out of one eye; the sticking of pins, the fastening 
of the beak together, the mangled birds slowly dying for days on 
roof or trees, for the sake of idle gamblers”; the cruelty of otter 
hunting, of fox hunting, of rabbit coursing! Alas, what can we 
bring forward in our defence? We torture, persecute, terrify, help- 
less beasts, which are here for companionship, admiration, and de- 
light. Animals that are full of affection, faithfulness, and intelli- 
gence. Great men, men of large hearts and noble lives, never ill- 
treat animals. Buddha, the great Prophet of India, one of the most 
humane of men, preached tenderness to all things that have life. 
In the Leeds Art Gallery is a picture of St. Francis of Assisi, illus- 
trating his love for animals. He is preaching to the birds, whom 
he looks upon as brothers and sisters—and protects the doves in 
his bosom. 

Who is so faithful as a man’s dog? Neither on account of 
poverty, ill-treatment, nor neglect will he desert his master. Dogs 
and horses have sought and found their masters where human 
friends were unwilling or unable to do so, and these staunch friends 
have died rather than desert the one whom they serve. Are men 
so faithful? At least let them be humane. 


ELIZABETH SAVILLE. 
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INDEPENDENT SECTION. 


Under the above title a limited portion of the ‘‘ Westminster Review ’’ is occasionally 
set apart for the reception of Articles which contain opinions at variance with the 
particular ideas or measures it advocates. The object is to facilitate the expres- 
sion of opinion by writers of high mental power and culture, who, while they are 
zealous friends of freedom and progress, yet differ widely on special points of great 
practical concern, both from the Editor and from each other. 


WAS SWEDENBORG INSANE ? 


THE question which Dr. Jacobi propounds and answers in the 
September number of the Westminster Review, is one that is cer- 
tain to occur to the mind of anyone who commences the study of 
Swedenborg’s theological works. If he be of a critical and scep- 
tical turn of mind his doubts will probably linger for a long time. 
i have been a student of that writer for nearly forty years; and 
during quite half that period I was more or less haunted by doubts 
on the subject, and that, too, long after I had become convinced 
that Swedenborg’s experiences were genuine ; that is, that he must 
have come into sensible contact with a real world which is normally 
imperceptible to us, and with real people inhabiting it. This 
conviction is perfectly consistent with a belief that Swedenborg’s 
reports are in some respects erroneous. Indeed, no one is so well 
aware of the possibilities of error which the phenomena of that 
world present, as one who has derived his conceptions of it from 
the pages of Swedenborg. For, according to his report, the funda- 
mental law of perception in that world is that it is entirely deter- 
mined by the mental state of the percipient. It is a spiritual 
world, in the strictest sense. There is nothing in it but mind. All 
the sensations experienced by its inhabitants result from the way 
in which they are affected by the states of other minds with which 
they are brought into more or less permanent and intimate rela- 
tions.. There is, consequently, nothing in that universe of mind 
which affects the senses of any two people in exactly the same 
way. lf, therefore, a man were admitted to sensible intercourse 
with that world, while his mind was dominated by strong prepos- 
sessions, these would inevitably colour all his sensations, and pro- 
duce a record which, however true it might be of his personal 
experiences, would be wanting to a large extent in the quality of 
woruersais ‘repersonal truth. 
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There are two problems involved in any estimate we may form 
of Swedenborg’s peculiar experiences. Did he, through his ab- 
normal experience, come into contact with a real world external to 
himself? Are his reports of the constitution and laws of that 
world, or even of the events he witnessed there, altogether reli- 
able? These questions are evidently quite distinct ; and we shall 
disqualify ourselves for the task of eliciting the truth if we confuse 
them. If we want to form a rational judgment about Sweden- 
borg’s experiences, we must first ask whether or not they were 
real. To what extent they were veridical is a subsequent and 
much more difficult question. It is to the former point, therefore, 
that I propose to address myself. 

Assuming Swedenborg’s honesty, which is unquestionable, the 
hypothesis of insanity is the only alternative to the reality of his 
experiences. Insanity may, I think, be fairly defined as “a fun- 
damental and irremovable misconception of fact.” If all the 
things Swedenborg witnessed in the spiritual world were merely 
the projection of his own consciousness into apparent externality, 
then he was mad; mad as, possibly, no other man has been in the 
history of the world. But this hypothesis itself involves great 
difficulties. Swedenborg must, in this case, have been the victim 
of hallucinations of a kind so remarkable and persistent as to make 
no small demands on our credence, not to say our credulity. I 
will state some of the difficulties involved in the hallucination 
theory. 

Swedenborg’s experience of the spiritual world was not occa- 
sional, but persisted as a normal faculty from his fifty-sixth year 
until his decease in his eighty-fourth year, except for about three 
days shortly before his death, when he was temporarily deprived 
of it. It is, therefore, sharply distinguished in this respect from 
the paroxysmal hallucinatory states with which alienists are fami- 
liar. It is also distinguished from such phenomena by the fact 
that in them, usually, only one sense is affected; not often two, 
and very seldom, if ever, all. 

His experiences are also differentiated from the phenomena 
of trance, which have been common in all ages; for he tells us 
repeatedly that his intercourse with the spiritual world took place 
while he was in a state of perfect wakefulness. This we are 
bound to believe if we grant his honesty. He must have known 
whether he was awake or asleep, during the experiences which he 
records. 

Then, consider the amplitude of the experiences. He says: 
“It has been granted me to speak with all those of the dead 
whom I ever knew in the life of the body, with some for days, 
with some for months, with some for a year, and also with so 
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many others that I should fall short if I reckoned them at a 
hundred thousand.” (“Last Judgment,” par. 15). We need con- 
sider here only the problem presented by those whom he had 
known during their life on earth, and whom he recognised, and 
who recognised him, in the spiritual world. He says he met them 
all. Here, again, if we admit his truthfulness, we must also admit 
that his hallucinations were so vivid and convincing that he was 
irresistibly impelled to believe that he met the very people he had 
known during their life in the body. He had, that is, all the 
guarantees that we have in our every day experience, that certain 
people whom we meet are the same that we have met before, 
namely, outward appearance, mutual recognition and common 
recollections. 


But this does not exhaust the wonder. Swedenborg gave a 
large, if not the greater part of the information about the spiritual 
world which his writings contain, not connectedly, but discursively, 
throughout his voluminous theological and philosophical works, as 
the subject he happened to be treating required. Now, all this 
information, given in the way most likely to lead to a slip, is self- 
consistent. It is very difficult to believe that mere hallucination 
could adhere so steadily to its supposed facts. 


Moreover, the works of Swedenborg contain a philosophy 
which explains the mode of his experiences, and makes them per- 
fectly intelligible to anyone who has the patience to master its 
principles. We are not required to make any metaphysical as- 
sumptions that have not been regarded as within the bounds of 
possibility by many of the greatest thinkers. Incidentally, his 
disclosures throw a flood of light on those obscure phenomena 
commonly called “ occult,” which have been common in all ages. 
A large part of the Bible consists of records of “visions” which 
are unintelligible to most readers. To the student of Swedenborg 
they occasion no difficulty. The phenomena of spiritualism, which 
most candid critics find it very hard to resolve into mere delusion, 
become perfectly intelligible; and so do apparitions and the 
phenomena of telepathy. Now, the power of any doctrine to bring 
within the domain of law a multitude of diverse facts which have 
hitherto seemed inexplicable, is one of the best tests of its truth. 


This line of thought might be extended almost indefinitely. 
Enough, perhaps, has been said to show that in Swedenborg we 
have no ordinary case. If he was insane we must find a new 
category for his insanity. But, in seeking for that category let 
us be careful that our own judgment on the matter is sound, that 
is, sane; lest we ourselves should fall into a “fundamental and 
irremovable misconception of fact.” 
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On what ground can we safely assume that Swedenborg’s 
experiences were due to insane hallucination? A traveller is not 
considered insane because he brings erroneous reports about a 
foreign country. But, if he sincerely believes that he has been to a 
country which we know does not exist, we must necessarily set down 
his belief to hallucination. So, in the case of Swedenborg we can 
have no real warrant for declaring him to have been insane except 
the definite and positive knowledge that ‘there is no spiritual 
world. But what a stupendous piece of arrogance such an assump- 
tion would be, in face of the almost universal belief of mankind ; 
or even apart from this! For the assumption involves another 
even more monstrous—that there is no God. For if there be a 
God, the Creator and Sustainer of the universe, we cannot be sure 
that it is not within the scope of His purpose that man, after his 
brief life on earth, should pass into another and more perfect state 
of existence. 

I hope I have now said enough to show that the question of 
Swedenborg’s sanity cannot be dealt with in such an airy way as 
that adopted by Dr. Jacobi;. and that the assumption that he was 
mad because he said he had open intercourse with the spiritual 
world is a manifest begging of the main question at issue. But I 
should not do justice to Dr. Jacobi’s position if I stopped here. 
She would, perhaps, disavow any right to declare Swedenborg in- 
sane merely on the ground that he claimed to have open inter- 
course with the spiritual world. She might be content to say that 
that is a legitimate ground for suspicion of his sanity ; and that the 
suspicion deepens into practical certainty in view of the kind of 
information that he gives us. But the same caution must be 
exercised in estimating the value of his disclosures as we have 
seen to be necessary in forming a judgment about the fundamental 
fact on which those disclosures are based. We must not make 
our own experience the measure of possibility. We must not 
assume that a statement is incredible because it strikes us, at first 
sight, as strange, unaccountable, or even absurd. To do this is no 
more sensible than the conduct of the Eastern potentate who, 
when told by the Dutch Ambassador that in his country the sur- 
face of rivers often became solid, remarked: “I have often 
thought you were a liar, but now I know you are one.” We might 
anticipate that if a spiritual world exists in which all the men and 
women who have ever lived on earth still survive, it must present 
features strangely like and strangely unlike this. The men and 
women must be the same, or the survival of death would have no 
meaning ; and yet the conditions in which they live must be very 
different from any of which we have experience. What wonder, 
then, that strange things exist there? It would be exceedingly 
strange if they did not. 
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While, however, we must be careful not to apply illegitimate 
tests to Swedenborg’s experiences, there are some matters on 
which we may rightly ask to be satisfied. The value of Sweden- 
borg’s testimony depends, at first, almost entirely on the estimate 
the enquirer may form of his trustworthiness as a witness. If 
there were anything in the record of Swedenborg’s life to shake 
seriously his confidence in this respect, he would rightly regard 
his assertion of intercourse with the spiritual world with grave 
suspicion. It is admitted that most of the ordinary indications of 
insanity were absent in Swedenborg’s case, both before and after 
his alleged intromission into the spiritual world. There was 
neither melancholia, exaltation, defective power of attention, im- 
pulsiveness, perversion of natural affection, unsociability, enfeeble- 
ment of mental power, nor excessive self-importance, still less 
dementia or total loss of self-control. The opposite qualities were, 
indeed, conspicuously manifest in him. He was of a remarkably 
equable and cheerful disposition, and though, owing to the vast 
amount of work he had to get through, much of a recluse, he 
enjoyed society when he was able to mix in it; conversed freely 
on every subject; never obtruded his own opinions or peculiar 
experiences ; but to those who showed a desire to hear about them, 
he was always accessible and open. The amount of work he did 
in compiling indexes, etc., as his aids in the study of the Scrip- 
tures, might have made a reputation for any ordinary man. He 
took an ardent interest in the welfare of his country; and Count 
Hépken, a former Prime Minister of Sweden, stated that the best 
memorials on finance presented to the Swedish house of nobles, of 
which Swedenborg was a member, at the Diet of 1761, were by 
him; these were composed seventeen years after his spiritual 
experiences began. He never attempted to form any personal fol- 
lowing, but pursued his colossal and incessant labours for twenty- 
eight years, sustained only by the conviction that what he wrote was 
true. The only category of the insane in which he could possibly 
be placed is that of sufferers from fixed delusions. Some of the 
difficulties involved in this explanation have already been pointed 
out. It now remains to ask whether there are any circumstances 
in his life previous to the commencement of his peculiar ex- 
periences, or anything in the information which he gave as the 
result of them, to countenance this interpretation. I do not notice 
Dr. Jacobi’s remarks on Swedenborg’s ancestry, nor on the attack 
of delirium which she treats as a well-authenticated fact; because 
I cannot suppose that she regards either of these as proof of in- 
sanity, but only as, possibly, accounting for insanity established on 
other grounds. It would be hard measure, indeed, if a man were 
to be declared insane merely because his father and mother were 
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a little eccentric, or because he once had an attack of delirium in 
the crisis of a fever, or from any other cause. There are, she 
holds, three specific symptoms common in insanity that were con- 
spicuous in Swedenborg’s case, namely :—(1) aversion to former 
friends ; (2) undue dwelling on sexual matters; (3) hallucinations. 

(1) As an instance of this she notes that several of the persons 
with whom Swedenborg had been on friendly terms before their 
decease were found by him to be wicked men in the other life. 
Dr. Jacobi assumed, no doubt, that the whole thing was an halluci- 
nation, and she could think of no other reason why Swedenborg 
should “despatch” one person to hell and another to heaven, ex- 
cept that he had an “aversion” for the one and, I suppose, a 
“liking” for the other. By similar reasoning we might conclude 
that because he stated that in the spiritual world the Gentile 
nations were found to be, on the whole, in a better state than the 
professedly Christian nations, he had a preference for idolatry 
and an aversion to Christianity. If Dr. Jacobi had entertained, 
even tentatively, the idea that Swedenborg’s experiences may 
have been real, another alternative would probably have presented 
itself to her. One of the truths Swedenborg had to learn from his 
spiritual explorations was that appearances, whether good or bad, 
are very inadequate standards by which to judge of any man’s 
essential spiritual state. The fact that he was able to recognise 
the plain truth about those for whom he had had a regard, may be 
an indication that he possessed that love of truth and detachment 
from merely personal predilections which alone could enable him 
to acquire and, consequently, give true information. Saying 
severe things about others, when they are deserved, does not neces- 
sarily indicate “aversion”; nor, if they are said of relatives, want 
of natural affection. A father may have to confess to himself, and 
possibly to others, that his son is leading a wicked life. Does it 
follow that he has ceased to love him; that he would not make 
any sacrifice to do him good? Would he be a better father if his 
affection blinded him to his son’s faults? 

Swedenborg’s representations of the state in the other world 
of some of the celebrated Swedish monarchs he had known will 
be considered later. They fall more properly under another 
category. 

(2) Dr. Jacobi only cites in support of this allegation two 
facts, that Swedenborg had “ continually” visions of women, and 
that he wrote a book on marriage. Assuming the reality of his 
experiences, why should he not have visions of women as well as 
men? The spiritual world contains both; for sex is primarily in 
the mind and only derivatively in the body; and if we retain our 
identity when we enter the spiritual world, we must retain it as. 
men and women, and not as sexless nondescripts. 
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Swedenborg wrote a book on marriage-love and its perver- 
sions, in which he inculcates purity, not only before marriage, but 
in that state; and unveils, with an unsparing hand, the terrible 
depths of evil to which the abuse of the sexual relation may lead. 
Marriage is also frequently mentioned in his other works, for he 
found it existed in heaven, and some more or less clear representa- 
tion of it throughout the universe; and especially in the Church, 
regarded as the kingdom of God on earth. He found the origin 
of this universally pervasive principle in the perfect union of in- 
finite love and wisdom in the Divine Nature itself. His concep- 
tion of the sanctity of marriage, of its inestimable value in the 
spiritual education both of man and woman, of the purity in the 
relation which every Christian husband and wife should seek to 
attain, may to many seem exaggerated. But to say that he en- 
couraged or condoned impure thought in himself or in others is a 
gross and baseless libel. 

It is true that during the few months covered by the private 
Diary, which was entitled by those who published it, “ Sweden- 
borg’s Dreams,” he was passing through a period of profound 
mental perturbation. Propensities to evil in his own nature, 
hitherto unsuspected by him, were opened up by terrible tempta- 
tions, in which he seemed to himself to be plunged into hell. To 
the thoughtless and indifferent, such agonising mental conflicts 
are in themselves an indication of a disordered mind. But all or 
nearly all the men who have exercised a powerful religious influ- 
ence in the world, have passed through such a period of deep 
mental distress. If they had written down, as Swedenborg did, 
all the ideas and impulses which passed through their minds during 
those periods, often marked by surprising alternations of exalta- 
tion and gloom, we should have strange reading in their cases, as 
we have in his. 

(3) This point, of course, begs the whole question. I do not 
know whence Dr. Jacobi has derived the impression that Sweden- 
borg was “subject to kleptomaniacal and suicidal impulses.” A 
casual reader would infer that he was habitually subject to such 
impulses. If this is what Dr. Jacobi means, there is no foundation 
for the statement. In the course of his spiritual education 
through intromission into the spiritual world, Swedenborg learnt, 
by manifold experience, how and whence instigations to evil reach 
men; and was enabled to detect the spirits through whom the 
instigations came ; and among these experiences, was, on one occa- 
sion at least, recorded in the Diary, an impulse to steal. He 
watched the impulse as a doctor watches his patient’s symptoms 
or his own. Comprehension of the experience depends on our 
acceptance of Swedenborg’s statement that a// life, that is, all 
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affections and thoughts, good and evil, are derived by man from 
the spiritual world, and are never self-originated. He cannot con- 
trol the impulses, except by encouraging or resisting them ; but he 
can control them in that way, and as he does it he makes the good 
or the evil his own or rejects it. The conception is an unfamiliar 
one, and to most people, at first, distasteful. But which is the 
more truly philosophical conception; that life originates in that 
little box of chemicals, the human skull and brain, or that it is 
derived from the Source of all, through successive grades of created 
beings, each of which modifies the influx by the mode in which it 
receives it, and transmits it, thus modified to lower grades; thus 
uniting the spiritual universe into one stupendous and connected 
whole? Whether philosophical or not, it is folly to dogmatise 
about it. Our only hope is to get at the fact, if we can. When 
we have learnt the fact, we may begin to understand it. 

At all events we may lay this down as an essential maxim of 
just judgment. We ought not to form our estimate of any man 
by the impulses which assail him. The vital question is what he 
does with them when they come. Further, no man can be fairly 
judged from his demeanour in periods of mental strain, when en- 
durance is pushed to its last limits. The vital question is what he 
is when the period of strain is over. Does he emerge from it with 
his moral fibre strengthened; his mental balance more secure; or 
the reverse? If we use such reasonable and humane tests as 
these, we shall be in a fair way to understand the period of mental 
perturbation through which Swedenborg had to pass. Many a 
man who to onlookers seems a model of self-possession and com- 
posure has passed through such a period without those who were 
nearest to him knowing anything about it. While undergoing this 
spiritual crisis Swedenborg performed his daily work with his usual 
quiet diligence and efficiency. No one would have known about 
any experiences of this kind unless he had himself recorded them. 
He did record them, and the records have been preservéd, dis- 
covered, and published—some may think unwisely—some, im- 
properly. For my part I think it is right that they should have 
been published. But it is highly necessary that they should be 
studied with circumspection, with diffidence, with some perception 
that this is not a common case, which can be safely dealt with by 
rules that may suffice for ordinary psycho-medical practice. 

The strange stories related by Dr. Jacobi are from one of 
these private note books, the Spiritual Diary. Swedenborg made 
large excerpts from this collection of memoranda in his published 
works, but neither of these stories appears in them. No one, I 
think, according to the ordinary canons of critical justice, has any 
right to hold Swedenborg responsible for any statement which he 
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did not thus deliberately authenticate. It is particularly important 
to remember this in connection with the statements contained in 
these private memoranda about well-known historical personages, 
such as the Apostle Paul. Personation is common in the spiritual 
world, as Swedenborg found by experience. Bad spirits delight to 
represent themselves, and often believe themselves to be seme 
great one. For there is insanity there as here, but of a more fatal 
and irremediable kind. In Swedenborg’s published works he al- 
ways refers to the Apostle Paul with respect, quotes frequently 
from his writings, and shows how much his teaching has been 
misunderstood. 

It is, probably, not the personality of the chief actors in the 
scenes in which Gustavus Adolphus and Charles XII. of Sweden 
appear, but the matter, which seems to Dr. Jacobi so clearly to 
indicate insanity ; and I admit that if any reader were to light on 
these stories and many others which might be selected from 
Swedenborg’s published and unpublished writings, without any 
preparation, without any attempt to learn by a study of his works 
what the stories mean, he would set them down as the product of a 
disordered mind. But in what other study are hasty and ill- 
informed judgments considered reliable or even creditable? 
Neither of the stories quoted by Dr. Jacobi would occasion any 
difficulty to one who has mastered the laws which govern sensa- 
tion in the other life, as made known to us by Swedenborg. It is 
not easy to make this explanation satisfactory or even intelligible 
to one who is wholly ignorant of the fundamental facts of the 
spiritual world. 

“Gustavus Adolphus—whom he (Swedenborg) accused of 
having led a life of debauchery—had been changed into a little 
yellow dog that was afterwards changed into a cat.” (W.R. Sept, 
p. 288). Nothing is said in the original passage in the Spiritual 
Diary (par. 3191) about Gustavus being “changed into a dog.” It 
is said: “His quality was shown first, by a little yellow dog, 
which was turned into a cat.” That is, the little dog, which sub- 
sequently put on the appearance of a cat, was seen near the former 
King in such a way as to indicate to Swedenborg, who was well 
acquainted with the law of appearances in the spiritual worl, what 
his character was. 

In order to make this scene at all intelligible it is necessary 
to know that in the spiritual world nothing is perceived but minds 
and their states; that, nevertheless, the outward aspect of that 
world is exactly like this; and that the animals seen there are em- 
bodiments and representations of the affections of those near whom 
they are seen. I can only state these propositions, without at- 
tempting to defend them. They will, I imagine, present little 
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intellectual difficulty to an idealist, if his idealism is more than 
skin-deep. What the precise meaning of the dog changing into a 
cat may be I can only conjecture. I believe that the following 
interpretation is probably not far from the truth. 

The fundamental symbolism of the dog, when used in a bad 
sense, is unclean bodily appetite or lust. The domination of un- 
clean lusts, then, was the first disclosure about the state, then and 
there, of the former King. Now this kind of passion, in itself 
obtrusive and violent, easily passes into a disguise which is soft, 
silent, stealthy, and treacherous. It does not pursue its prey openly, 
but lies in wait and springs on its victim at an unguarded moment, 
when no danger is suspected. 

The story about Charles XII. tearing out and gnawing the 
heart of his wife (Sp. D, par. 4745). 

Charles XII. is not mentioned by name in the part of the 
Diary from which this extract is made; but the identification is 
almost certainly correct. The person, however, matters nothing. 
The passage is headed “ The Infernal Marriage.” One of the un- 
foreseen things which Swedenborg’s experiences discovered to him 
was that there is marriage in heaven; essentially a “ marriage of 
true minds”; a union in the love and service of God and the 
neighbour so intimate and spontaneous that the sense of duality of 
being is almost lost. He also found a semblance of marriage even 
among the conscienceless, and therefore insane, inhabitants of the 
hells; a union of hatreds, only kept from instant dissolution by 
some common selfish ends which the union serves. This man is 
represented as one of the most stubborn, unprincipled and astute 
men who ever lived. But in the spiritual world he found a terma- 
gant who was more than his match. Desperate conflicts took 
place between them until the point was decided, which was to 
dominate the other. In the course of one of these, witnessed by 
Swedenborg, the appearance of his cutting out her heart and 
gnawing it was seen. It was nothing but an appearance, as any- 
one familiar with Swedenborg’s teaching about sensation in the 
other life would at once recognise. It was produced by the deadly 
hatred which he felt for her at the moment, and so far, and only 
so far, was real enough. Remember that all the things seen in the 
spiritual world represent states of mind, and you will have the key 
to the meaning of the horrid scene. If we could look into the 
mind of a man totally transported by deadly hatred and the lust of 
revenge, I doubt not that we should find that he secretly pictures 
to himself some mortal injury, some exquisite torture, the infliction 
of which on his enemy would, he thinks, assuage his thirst for 
vengeance. In this world these “chambers of imagery” are not 
disclosed to us; but in the spiritual world they are. There the 
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“foul, imaginary eye of blood” inevitably presents its deadly intent 
in a visible form. The man would have liked, at the moment, to 
cut the woman’s heart out, and others saw that he would. Does 
this seem so very strange? I think Shakespeare would have 
understood the scene, for it is of much the same order as the “ air- 
drawn dagger,” which seemed to lead Macbeth to the murder of 
Duncan. Dr. Jacobi introduces an incongruous element into the 
picture when she says “ She revived to torment him.” The record 
simply says, “ She saw this,”—that is the visible expression of his 
hatred. She already felt, probably, that she was the stronger, and 
exerting all her power, finally reduced him to a state of humiliating 
subjection. Then a kind of peace was patched up between them. 
It is a terrible scene! But who will venture to say that such con- 
flicts and such manifestations of diabolical hatred cannot happen, 
when all the disguises by which the interior states of wicked men 
and women are veiled in this world, are stripped off in the other, 
as they always are, sooner or later?. 

There are other points in Dr. Jacobi’s paper on which I might 
comment, did space permit. I will conclude with a brief summary 
of the position I have endeavoured to maintain. 

Swedenborg’s disclosures ex hypothesi constitute an admission 
to knowledge of a world about which, apart from them, we know 
next to nothing. It is, therefore, foolish to dagmatise as to 
whether such knowledge is possible, or as to what its character 
should be. No one can tell how a traveller cou/d reach a hitherto 
unexplored region of the earth, nor what he found when he got 
there; but how can we form any competent judgment on this 
point when the only questions that arise in our minds while we 
listen to his statements are: “Is this fellow a liar, a fool, or a 
madman?” Anyone who will take up the study of Swedenborg 
seriously, and not be discouraged by his initial or later difficulties, 
will find them gradually, almost insensibly, disappear; because, for 
the most part, they are difficulties in himself and not in the subject. 

But a word of qualification is necessary. Every book must be 
studied in the light of its central aim, or it will inevitably be mis- 
understood. The knowledge of the spiritual world which Sweden- 
borg gives is not meant to stimulate or satisfy curiosity. It is not 
even the main purpose of his works to communicate this know- 
ledge. Their sole aim is to enable us to lead a more 
rational, and therefore a better life in this world, because we under- 
stand the future life better. Whoever does not pursue his study of 
Swedenborg’s works with this end in view, is sure to lose his 
interest in them, sooner or later. 


J. HowarD SPALDING. 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE, 
SOCIOLOGY, POLITICS, AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


“Social England in the Fifteenth Century, a Study of the 
Effects of Economic Conditions,”1 by Dr. A. Abram, formed the 
thesis approved for the degree of Doctor of Science (Economics), 
conferred upon the author by the University of London. This of 
itself furnishes a sufficient recommendation. The great value of 
this book lies in its original research. From the “ Early Chancery 
Proceedings ” at the Record Office especially, Dr. Abram has col- 
lected an enormous amount.of most valuable information, not ob- 
tainable elsewhere. The author has selected the 15th century “not 
only because it witnessed very important economic changes in this 
country, but also because it formed the prelude to the age of the 
Renaissance and the Reformation.” It is, however, with the 
economic changes that he is chiefly concerned. With the develop- 
ment of manufactures, which took root during the period, arose the 
industrial system, which was destined to make England the leading 
industrial and commercial country in the world. This development 
naturally caused great changes in social life. “It introduced new 
ideas, trained new faculties, and brought into prominence men who 
had been of little account in the past, and thereby it overthrew 
old modes of thought and old institutions. But this development 
only became possible owing to the weakening of other forces. Re- 
ligion was losing its potency over the life and conduct of the 
people owing to its internal dissensions and corruption ; political 
institutions had lost their force owing to maladministration; the 
wars which might, have stopped all progress were purely dynastic, 
the cities and towns, for the most part, pursuing their own ends, 
regardless of the inhuman struggles of the nobles. After dealing 
with the industrial, agrarian, commercial, and financial changes of 
the century, Dr. Abram deals with the effects produced by them 
upon social life. In the final chapter the effect upon the national 
character is presented. Great as the material advance proved, 


1. ‘Social Englandin The Fifteenth Century.” A Study of the Effects 
of Economic Conditions. By A. Abram, B. A., Cambridge, Hist. Tripos. London: 
George Bentlidge and Sons, Limi ited, New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1909. 
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“there cannot be any doubt,” says Dr. Abram, “that the standard 
of commercial morality was very low, or that eagerness for mone- 
tary gains tainted man’s sense of honesty and fair play.” The 
appendix contains valuable extracts from original documents and 
a bibliography. 

Those who look at Mr. George W. E. Russell’s “ Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson: A Memoir,”? for good stories will not be disappointed. 
As a rule, Mr. Russell lets Sir Wilfred tell his own record in his 
own words. These are taken from a volume of “Reminiscences” 
written by Sir Wilfred in the closing years of his life, and from the 
journal which he kept from his entry into Parliament. The former 
were, as Sir Wilfrid explains, “ intended to be a record of certain 
Parliamentary and public incidents, of which he had been a spec- 
tator, and in most of which he had been a participator during a 
tolerably long Parliamentary career.” 


Although the temperance question formed the consuming pas- 
sion of his life, and naturally occupies an outstanding feature in 
his biography, it is not allowed to engross the “ Memoir,” and to 
throw everything else into the shade. Sir Wilfred was a many- 
sided man, and his sympathies were of the widest. By the general 
public, no doubt, Sir Wilfred was regarded as little better than a 
temperance fanatic. But whatever view may be taken of his 
method for stamping out the drink curse, and personally we think 
that local veto would not prove successful in practice, there can be 
no question of his sincerity, and of the soundness of his cause. 
Moreover, such was his breadth of mind that there was no good 
cause, whatever its nature, which did not appeal to him. What will 
strike the reader most forcibly is his hatred of humbug and cant, 
his saneness of mind, his strong common sense. Take the follow- 
ing story, for instance: “Mr. Spurgeon used to tell a story of 
asking a boy whether his father was a Christian, to which the 
boy replied, ‘ Yes, father’s a Christian, but he doesn’t do much 
at it,’ which, adds Sir Wilfred, always seemed to me to be an 
admirable description of the British nation.” Or, take Sir Wilfred’s 
reason for supporting the opening of museums on Sunday, “ which 
had always seemed to him a rational step—not because he believed 
in the theory that stuffed monkeys would have a very elevating 
effect on the community, but because he thought that public 
museums, belonging to the public, it was only right that they 
should be able to enjoy them on the day when they had most time 
to do so.” And then when the motion to open them was defeated, 
he wrote the following lines, striking his opponents between the 


2. “Sir Wilfred Lawson: A Memoir.” By The Right Hon. George W. E. 
Russell. ‘With Portraits, London ; Smith Elder & Co., 1909. 
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joints of their harness :— 

“ The Sunday I hold a divine institution, 

And an integral part of our old constitution. 

Against its observance this motion offends, 

It should be kept strictly for ‘ spirituous’ ends. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, whoever attack us, 

We'll keep it intact for the worship of Bacchus.” 
Mr. Russell has done his work well. He has given us a striking 
picture of a man who might have lived a life of ease, but who 
gave laborious days for his country’s welfare, regardless alike of 
malicious attacks, or of official honours or place. 

“The Growth of Nations,” by Mr. W. Rose Smith, has evi- 
dently been suggested by Buckle’s “ ‘History of Civilization.” It 
is concerned with the phases of civilization which affect population 
capacity. Consequently, Mr. Smith passes in review both ancient 
and modern civilizations, pointing out in each case the factor which 
made for increase or decrease of population. The chief factors 
are economic, but these, as we have just seen, have to contend with 
religious, political and military. Where the economics have full 
play, or are not wholly checked by the other factors, progress is 
material, well-being is gained, and its success is measured by the 
increase of population. When religious ideas gain the upper 
hand, population is stationary, or tends to decrease. “The diversion 
of labour and capital from public works to ecclesiastical buildings, 
tombs, and other purposes in connection with religion, has,” he 
writes, “a decidedly adverse influence upon the progressive capa- 
city of a country.” For examples of this we need look no further 
than the Latin Catholic countries. As Buckle truly pointed out, 
the lowering of the ideal relation of the sexes, with the degrada- 
tion of moral principles by the ecclesiastical dogmas of celibate 
virtue, the sinfulness of man, and the necessity of arbitrary punish- 
ment implanted upon primitive Christianity, have been the sources 
of untold misery to humanity, and are responsible for great waste 
of human life. This charge is rammed home again and again by 
Mr. Smith in the course of his examination of the factors of popu- 
lation capacity. Access to opportunity, whether of land, minerals, 
or capital, is the secret of national success, and the nations which 
have succeeded best are those which have promoted such access by 
the provision of great public works, such as the Romans provided 
in their roads, public buildings, and aqueducts. 

Upon the question of protection, which Mr. Smith deems also 
essential, we, of course, join issue. It is perfectly true that a trade 
or industry may be built up by Protection, but it is built up at 


3, _*‘ The Growth of Nations,” By W, Rose Smith, London: Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., Limited, 1909, 
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someone’s expense. It is not a necessary part of his policy of 
assisting national industry and commerce, but is, in fact, the very 
reverse, penalising one portion of the population for the benefit of 
another, usually an infinitesimal part of the whole. Instead of 
giving “easy access” to markets, Protection puts every obstacle in 
the way. In spite of this serious blemish in his arguments, Mr. 
Smith has produced a notable book, which should prove a source 
of strength to the advocates of the initiation of public works by the 
State. 

“ Britain for the Briton, Co-operative Working of Agriculture 
and Other Industries, a Necessity,"4 by Sir William Earnshaw 
Cooper, C.LE., constitutes, as its sub-title explains, “an earnest 
appeal for land, industrial, economic, and other vital reforms.” We 
are told by the publishers, in their prospectus, that “the book is 
written throughout in a non-party spirit.” We are sorry to doubt 
the publishers’ word, but we cannot accept this statement. With 
the exception of ensuring Mr. Balfour and the Tory opposition to 
Land Reform, the book is a whole-hearted attack on Liberal states- 
men and the Liberal policy. And even Mr. Balfour is let off be- 
cause he recently declared himself in favour of the peasant-owner- 
ship system. We quite agree with the author that agriculture has 
been destroyed by Free Trade. It has been destroyed, not by 
Free Trade, as he asserts, but by the landowners themselves. Small 
ownership is not the way out. Why did the Tory Small Holdings 
Act fail? Because the class for whom it was intended had not the 
capital necessary to both purchase the freehold and stock the land. 
The only practicable system is the leasehold system on renewable 
tenure, holding of the State, or some public authority. This is the 
idea embodied in the Liberal Small Holdings Act, and it has al- 
ready provided land more than twenty-five times the amount that 
the Tory measure did. We also quite agree that a very large 
amount of food products which are now imported might be pro- 
duced here ; that is not an argument for Tariff Reform but for land 
Reform. In his attempt to refute the Free Trade theory Sir Wil- 
liam lamentably fails, and he fails because he ignores the first 
principle of that doctrine. At the same time he adheres to all the 
time-honoured fallacies of Protection, which have been exposed so 
completely, »ot only by Liberal politicians and economists, but by 
Mr. Chamberlain himself in his prime. So self-assured, however, 
is the author, that he has nothing but contempt for politicians and 
economists who, according to him, are all tumbling over each other 
in their eagerness to propitiate the Labour Party and the Socialists. 
Sir William seems to think that big head lines and italics equal 


4. ‘Britain for the Briton.” By Sir William Earnshaw Cooper, C.I.E. London: 
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serious argument and ciear thinking. But he is not very consis- 
tent. He desires the State to acquire, by compulsory purchase, 
the whole of the agricultural land, and re-sell to small holders. 
With Mr. Balfour, he believes in “the magic of property.” This 
sounds all right on paper, assuming purchasers could be found. 
But how long would it be before the land had once more passed 
into the hands of fresh rack-renters whom the State would once 
more be called upon to expropriate—for a consideration? As we 
have said, we agree with all Sir William has to say about the decay 
of agriculture and the necessity for its revival, but his ideas of 
reform are crude in the extreme. May we suggest that he study 
the New Zealand land system. 





THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


The many theologians who value the criticism of the late 
Bishop Westcott and Prof. Hort, will welcome the appearance of 
another posthumous work by the latter, “The Epistle of St. 
James.”! We learn from the editor’s preface that this fragment 
is part of what was intended to be Dr. Hort’s contribution to a 
commentary on the whole of the New Testament, planned in 1860, 
by Westcott, Lightfoot and Hort. Chapter i. seems to have been 
completed by 1871, but the notes were worked over afresh when 
Hort chose St. James as the subject of his Hulsean lectures in 
1880-1. His attention was called away by other duties; and in 
1890, he returned to his lectures, and dealt with the Introduction. 
This Introduction occupies six-and-twenty pages in the printed 
book, and the commentary, with Greek text, about a hundred. 
Some scholarly notes, and Greek and Hebrew Indices, add to the 
value of the work. Hort’s Introduction and Commentary neces- 
sarily suffer from being written before attention had been seriously 
given to the Hellenistic Greek of newly discovered papyri, inscrip- 
tions, etc. 

Mr. Sturt’s refreshingly original and brilliant exposition of his 
“Tdea of a Free Church,”2 has for its fundamental principle that 
Christianity—which possesses only a phantasmal connection with 


1. The Epistle of St. James,” The Greek Text with Introduction, Commentary 
as tar as iv. 7, and Additional Notes. By the late F. J. A. Hort, D.D. etc. London: 
Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 

2. ‘* The Idea of a Free Church.” By Henry Sturt. London: Walter Scott 
Publishing Co., Ltd. 
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the Galilean Jesus—not only has no message whatever to us in the 
present day, but exerts a disastrously demoralising influence upon 
us at every point at which it comes into contact with us. “All 
progress, moral and intellectual, demands that Christianity should 
be given up and replaced by something better. The purpose of 
this book is primarily constructive, to suggest the better; not de- 
structive, to confute what exists; but a certain amount of criticism 
must inevitably mingle with the construction.” Chapter one states 
“ The Task ”"—the starting of a new church, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of which is freedom. Chapter two, gives the ideal of free 


manhood—free cGevelopment of all sides of our nature. In chapter - 


three, we have an exposition of “ Free Religion: What It Is, and 
how It Is Proved”; followed by “A New Theology,” in chapter 
four. In chapter five, we have a brilliant and uncompromising 
historical criticism of Christianity. Chapter six, shows the rela- 
tion of the new religion to conduct ; and the final chapter, suggests 
the character of the Free Church and its organisation. Mr. Sturt 
is well known as one of our leading Pragmatists. He edited the 
epoch-making (in English Pragmatism) volume of essays by mem- 
bers of the Oxford Philosophical Society, published in 1902; and 
in 1906, wrote “ Idola Theatri: A Criticism of Oxford Thought and 
Thinkers from the Standpoint of Personal Idealism.” Though 
Mr. Sturt’s reputation is that of a philosopher, his new book is ex- 
ceptionally free from philosophical jargon, and exhibits a style as 
lucid as we ever had the pleasure of meeting with. We have to 
make only one criticism that is not absolutely a favourable one. 
“ The pragmatic establishment of faith” is a principle which seems 
to be confuted by Mr. A. W. Benn’s article on “ Pragmatism as a 
Method of Religious Belief,” in the current issue of “ The R.P.A. 
Annual.” But even if we do not admit the adequacy of a “ prag- 
matic proof,” we find much to admire in Mr. Sturt’s theology, and 
it must be remembered that he leaves every man free to accept it or 
not as he pleases, without anathema. It contains little that many 
ethicists would not subscribe to. The book ought to be in the 
hands of every one interested in the greater problems of to-day. 
If we began to quote approved passages, we should not know 
where to leave off. 

The author of “The Religion of H. G. Wells, and Other 
Essays,”8 is a well known Anglican divine who, partly on account 
of his defective health, and perhaps more on account of his extra- 
liberal theological views, has retired into private life, and spends 
some of his leisure in writing very readable essays on subjects more 

. The Religion of H. G. Wells, and Other Essays.” By the Rev. A. H. 
Crauhard, 


M.A., Author of “ Christian Instincts and Modern Doubt,” ‘‘ Recollections 
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or less theological He was an intimate friend of Dr. James 
Martineau, whom he often quotes. He frequently quotes also 
Emerson and Walt Whitman. A man may be judged by the com- 
pany he keeps. The essay on Mr. Wells’s Religion is the longest 
in the book, chatty, and appreciative. The author comes to the 
conclusion that “ our interesting heretic will find, I believe, that he 
must adopt at least some parts of Theistic faith and of Christianity.” 
The other essays are on “ The Alleged Indifference of Laymen to 
Religion,” due largely, our author believes, to “ the excessive con- 
ventionalism of our ordinary religious teaching,” and “the gradyal 
decay of real and vivid belief in a personal God who .. . is train- 
ing us for a grander life in another world” ; “ Christ’s Remedy for 
Fear: a Defence of the Higher Anthropomorphism in Religion ;” 
“ The Plenteous Harvest,” for which the labourers are few, because 
the churches do not understand the signs of the times, and “ prefer 
edification to truth”; “Some Thoughts on ‘The Scarlet Let- 
ter.” The volume is wordy, but contains much that is stimulating. 


English history is likely to owe a great deal to the establish- 
ment by some of our churches of Historical Societies, dealing with 
the antiquities, etc., of their respective communions. The Baptist 
Historical Society, besides issuing a valuable serial, is now issuing 
a carefully edited reprint of the “ Minutes of the General Assembly 
of the General Baptist Churches in England.”4 The first volume 
contains matter of great interest to the antiquary and the historical 
specialist. The ordinary outside public know little of the distinc- 
tion between General Baptists, Particular Baptists, etc., but the 
distinction is based upon certain interesting facts of considerable 
importance in the history of the Protestant sects in England, and 
their connection with their Continental brethren. We congratulate 
the editor upon the excellent manner in which he has performed 
his difficult task. The second volume will be eagerly anticipated. 


Dr. Miller has sent out a second series of “ Sermons, Literary 
and Scientific,” which exhibits the author’s literary fluency, wide 
reading, and very narrow Evangelicalism—of the type of half-a- 
century ago. The most interesting feature in the book is the fact 
that many of the sermons consist of passages Englished from the 
best known French and German divines. Dr. Miller is well known, 
in evangelical circles, as the author of a voluminous “ Historical 
and Speculative Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles.” 


4- ‘*Minutes of the General Assembly of the + a  - Churches in 
England.” ied for the Baptist Historical Society. By W Whitley, M.A., 
—e FR. st. P soe Vol. I. 1654-1728. London : Kingsgate Press Southampton 
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In “ The Blot,”! by Stephen Torre, Romandy suddenly leaps 
from obscurity into fame by successfully defending a novelist ac- 
cused of murdering his mistress. Between the prisoner and his 
counsel, there was this in common: both had separated from their 
respective wives on the ground of incompatibility of temper. In 
order to be free to marry a lady whom he had met during a visit 
to America, Romandy committed constructive adultery to aflord his 
wife, who is likewise anxious to re-marry, an ample opportunity 
for obtaining a divorce. The method employed by him and his 
friends, the Edwards, to procure a decree nisi, was ingenious, but 
hardly one which would have found favour with the King’s Proctor. 
We shall be surprised if this daring essay in fiction by a brilliant 
journalist, who conceals his identity under a nom de guerre, fails 
to provoke a storm of controversy. 

“The Submarine Girl,”2 by Mr. Edgar Turner, is a wild and 
whimsical extravaganza, compounded of the most heterogeneous 
elements, but clever withal. We have in it a Yankee inventor of 
an actually seaworthy submarine, a guileful Hebrew who is schem- 
ing to obtain it for the Russian Government, a serio-comic Russian 
agent, and an Irish girl who has espoused the cause of the op- 
pressed Pole. In the course of a long and more or less submarine 
voyage, the hero, heroine, and Russian villain, board The Amster- 
damer, and fraternise with Captain Vanderdecken, the “ Flying 
Dutchman,” and his mother-in-law. They afterwards assist in 
quelling, by means of a stupefying drug, a dangerous mutiny of the 
crew of this treasure-ship, who, when the curse has been removed, 
demand payment of wages due since 1644. From this point of the 
story down to its close, the fortunes of these folk, who have so 
strangely met on the ocean, though sundered by widely different 
ideals, are interwoven. A slender thread of love-interest runs through 
the book. The author has dealt very skilfully with a fantastic plot- 

In “The Carcase,”8 by Mr. Ronald Macdonald, Dick Vergoyne 
had inherited from his father, a handsome rent-roll, a weak heart, 
and a craving for alcohol. In addition to the latter drawbacks, he 
was unfortunate in his environment. His cold and narrow-minded 
mother began by disgusting him with religion by harping on the 
text that drunkards shall not inherit the kingdom of heaven, and 
applying it to the father, whom he had tenderly loved. Micky 
Tremayne, who had been his evil genius at the University, put 
temptation in his way, in order to secure a share in the latter’s 
estate, which was to be divided among the Tremaynes—all of 


1.—* The Blot,” By Stephen Torre. Everett and Co. 
a.— The Submarine Girl.’ By Edgar Turner. Stanley Paul and Co. 
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whom were comfortably off—if Dick died before attaining the age 
of five and twenty. He married a nice girl who knew the risk she 
was running, and, for a season, all went well. Soon, however, his 
good resolutions broke down, and, by medical advice, he undertook 
a long sea voyage, as much for his wife’s sake as his own; but no 
sooner had he returned home than the Tremaynes deliberately set 
to work to wreck his life and peace of mind. The closing scenes 
are poignant tragedy. “ The Carcase” is a literary achievement on 
which Mr. Ronald Macdonald deserves congratulation. 

Those who have read “ Rolling Flax, or Summer Days .in 
Little Russia,” need no telling that Mr. Sinclair Ayden is competent 
to write about the Russian people. “ The Old Bureaucrat,’ his 
latest story, deals with life in St. Petersburg. General Cherno- 
brovi—the titular hero—had disinherited his son Serge for having 
been forced to resign his commission in the Army on account of 
Liberal sympathies. Serge lived very simply in the University 
Quarter, until news reached him that his brother, Andray, lay dan- 
gerously wounded in Japan, whereupon he sought and obtained 
authority from his father to bring him home. Andray is engaged 
to Bertha Seton, a rich orphan, and on his return, in spite of his 
shattered constitution, his father hurries on the marriage ; but reck- 
less exposure to a biting wind kills the expectant bridegroom. On 
his deathbed he expresses a wish that Serge and Bertha, who had 
long loved one another, might be married. The events of “ Red 
Sunday” are vividly described in this uncommonly well-written story. 

The number of books that have been published about Balzac 
during the last fifty years, would fill a fair-sized library; but until 
the recent appearance of “ La Dilecta de Balzac,”5 by Mme. Gene- 
viéve Ruxton, the world knew little or nothing about the woman 
who fostered and directed his genius, and inspired its purest crea- 
tions. When Balzac entered into her life, he was a timid youth 
eager for love and fame, and she—Mme. de Berny—was forty-three 
and the mother of eight children. The first mention found of “ La 
Dilecta” is in a letter from him announcing that she was a grand- 
mother. In spite of the disparity of their respective ages, his love 
for her remained tender and profound till her death. She was the 
type of his Mme. de Moriseuf in “ Le Lys dans la Vallée.” Other 
loves held him for a season, and influenced him in various ways ; 
thus, for instance, Mme. de Castries, “]’Etrangére,” impressed on 
him her politics; but it was to “La Dilecta” that he ever turned 
in times of stress and disappointment, with the certainty of finding 
consolation. Mme. Ruxton’s monograph is a literary achievement 


4.— The Old Bureaucrat.” By Sinclair Ayden, London: Digby, 
Long, and Co. 

5.—‘La Dilecta de Balzac.” Balzac et Mme. de Berny, 1820-1836. Par 
Geneviéve Ruxton. Paris: Plon-Nourrit et Cie. 
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of rare beauty and psychological insight ; a generous tribute to a noble 
lady towhom the world of letters owes an incalculable debt of gratitude. 

“Potted Brains, or Quick Culture for All,”6 written by Mr. 
Keble Howard, and illustrated by Mr. John Hassall, is an amusing 
skit on certain short biographies published for the edification of the 
half-educated. The lives in question—thirty-one in all—range 
from Aristotle to Miss Marie Corelli, and include Mr. Eustace 
Miles. The illustrations are, in some instances, screamingly funny, 
and all are clever. 

Lovers of our English classics will be grateful to Messrs. 
Headley Brothers for their enterprise in producing a sumptuous 
edition at an amazingly low price, of “ Tales from Shakespeare,”? 
by Charles and Mary Lamb. The illustrations, many of which are 
veritable triumphs of the three-colour process, are both numerous 
and exquisite. It would be hard to select a more acceptable 
Christmas or New Year’s present than this for young people, or 
one of greater educational value. 

Mr. Alfred H. Miles has edited fourteen “ reciters,” most of 
which have had enormous sales. His “ Drawing-room Entertain- 
ments,”8 which consist of monologues, duologues, dialogues, and a 
few short poems, for the most part by Catherine Evelyn, Clare 
Shirley, and Robert Overton—will be found invaluable for amateur 
rendering, as they are all within the limits of drawing-room re- 
sources. Many of them have been tested in private performances, 
but, in their collected form, they are new to the public. This book- 
let will assuredly supply a very real want in many homes during 
Christmastide. 

Letts’s “ Diaries” have become a kind of national institution. 
The senior member of the present firm (Charles Letts & Co., South- 
wark Bridge Buildings, S.E.) is the grandson of Mr. John Letts who 
established the business more than a century ago. Every year shows 
new features in the productions of the firm. This year we have 
received, among other well-known items, the new “ Peerless Combined 
Pencil and Sharpener,” of which the “ Trade Press” has already said 
that no pocket book should be without it. Then there are the pretty 
“ Art Metal Calendars,” which other firms have ineffectively tried to 
imitate, The “ Self-Opening Tablet” is also a prominent feature of 
“‘Letts’s Diaries.” It should not be forgotten that with these 
“ Diaries” is given an Insurance, which still remains the most liberal 
in the trade. 

6.—*‘ Potted Brains, or Quick Culture for All.” By Keble Howard and 
John Hassall. London: Stanley Paul. 

7.—* Tales from Shakespeare.” By Charles and Mary Lamb. London: 
Headley Brothers. 


8.—‘ Drawing-room Entertainments.” Edited by Alfred H. Miles. Lon- 
don: Stanley Paul and Co. 
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